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BDiarp of the Geek. 


Last Monday the Prime Minister was prevented 
from making his statement on the Parliament Bill by a 
brutal scene of disorder, organised by men whose names 
and positions might have appeared some security for 
gentlemanly conduct. Mr. Asquith was assailed by 
repeated cries of “ Traitor! ’’ and other terms of even 
fouler import, “ language which,’’ as Mr. Birrell says, 
“would have disgraced a gambling-hell or a thieves’ 
kitchen.’’ It was not a sudden outburst of ungovernable 
passion, but a cold, calculated policy of insolence. It 
is fair to add that, quite irrespective of party, 
all serious, sober-minded members of the House of 
Commons expressed their open disgust at this un- 
precedented scene. The severe rebuke, however, 
given by the “ Times’’ to Lord Hugh Cecil, a chief ring- 
leader, left that strange being quite unrepentant. It 
evoked, however, a letter of quite incomparable self- 
revelation. To himself, Lord Hugh appears “a 
person blemished, assuredly, by many faults and in- 
firmities, but one who, to strong convictions, unites a 
sincere desire to prefer the public advantage to his 
own.” What is the psychical make-up of a twentieth- 
century Englishman who can thus write of himself? 


Nor is it obvious how the public advantage is served by 


the personal degradation of Lord Hugh Cecil, 


| 


| 








Tue tactical quarrel of the Opposition has been 
conducted with an unprecedented display of important 
names. Dukes and Earls, not to mention untitled 
leaders, have been fairly tumbling over one another in 
the pages of the “ Times.’’ Lord Lansdowne’s address 
to his followers, announcing his policy of ‘‘ desisting from 
further opposition,’’ was accompanied by a longer and 
stronger appeal from Mr. Balfour, not to force the 
Government to make peers. “It would, in my opinion, 
be a misfortune if the present crisis left the House of 
Lords weaker than the Parliament Bill by itself will 
make it; but it would be an irreparable tragedy if it 
left us a divided party.’’ Lord Rosebery felt it necessary 
to issue from Dalmeny House the usual manifesto, a 
weaker version of the same appeal which Lord Curzon 
had put before his fellows. A wholesale creation of peers 
will make it possible to pass Home Rule without two 
years’ delay. Such would be the chief tangible result of 
“ fighting to a finish.’’ This is the consideration which 
weighs heaviest with the “ moderates.”’ 


x * * 


AtrHoucH the Halsbury dinner was a striking 
demonstration, its political significance is probably over- 
estimated. It furnished no evidence, formal or informal, 
of the actual number of the Last Ditchers who next week 
are prepared to go into the Lords’ lobby against their 
leaders and the Bill. Comparatively few Peers have 
committed themselves to this extreme course, and the 
few days intervening before action is called for will give 
time for the profound and persuasive argument set forth 
by Lord Curzon in one of the ablest political documents 
of our time to penetrate into the slowest-working 
intelligence. It is significant that not a few Peers, in 
pledging their support of Lord Lansdowne, have 
declared their willingness, if required, to go into the 
lobby with the Government. Such action indeed will 
be necessary if the required assurance is to be given 
to the Government for the passing of the Bill 
without any making of Peers. But can Lord Lansdowne 
vote for the Bill with his vital amendments all deleted, 
or advise his followers to take this course ? 


* v “ 


“You knew it was wrong; you denounced it as 
wrong ; you said it was an outrage on the Constitution ; 
you had the power to vote against it ; and you had not the 
manliness to do so.” This sentence in Lord Halsbury’s 
speech contained the pith of his appeal for resistance to 
the end. The only speech which could be regarded as in 
any sense “ reasoned ’’ was the opening address of Lord 
Selborne, who set himself to counter the argument that 
Home Rule next year was worse than Home Rule two 
years later. Perhaps the most memorable sentence in 
the later rhetoric of the evening was the challenge of 
Lord Milner: “Let the Government appoint its own 
agents to do its evil works!” Brave words; but how 
many lords will stand by them? 


* . * 
TE cleavage of opinion upon the issue of surrender 


among Conservatives cuts clean across all former interests 
and groupings. Among the militants we find free- 
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fooders like Lord Hugh Cecil in close alliance with tariff- 
reformers like Mr. Goulding. The pro-consuls are 
divided, Lord Milner against Lord Curzon, the sacred 
Cecil family is rent in twain; old seasoned Tories like 
Lord Halsbury are fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
young sporting peers of two generations’ later growth. 
More curious still is the division among those whose real 
concern is the preservation of the union. Side by side 
with Mr. A. V. Dicey’s appeal against the swamping of 
the House by 400 Home Rulers is Mr. Carson’s passion- 
ate protest against a policy of mere “ paper security,”’ 
which keeps the Sword of Damocles hanging over their 
heads for two long years of agitation and futile resistance. 


x * * 


Tae Moroccan crisis entered on a new and dis- 
quieting phase on Friday week, when Mr. Lloyd George, 
speaking to bankers in the City, wove into some 
general remarks about peace and economy a passage 
clearly meant to convey a warning to Germany. 
“ Peace,’’ he said, ‘‘ would be a humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ours to endure,’’ if it could be 
preserved only ‘‘ by allowing Britain to be treated, where 
her interests were vitally affected, as if she were of no 
account in the Cabinet of Nations.’’ The application to 
Morocco was underlined by the whole Imperialist Press, 
and Mr. Garvin, in the “ Observer,’’ “ read these noble 
words with a lifting of heart.’’ The German Press at 
first affected to be puzzled, and tried to suggest that Mr. 
Lloyd George was addressing Russia or Turkey, but 
later in the week these rather heavy pleasantries gave 
way to outspoken anger. The “Cologne Gazette’’ 
declared that the issue had now become a “ Machtfrage ”’ 
—a question of might. The most ominous echo of 
this intervention was the statement of the “ Matin,’’ 
that this country is trying for its own purposes 
to prevent an amicable settlement between France 
and Germany. Mr. Asquith’s statement, however, con- 
tains a most explicit repudiation of this mischievous 
suggestion. The Stock Exchange in all three capitals 
has been depressed; a serious interpretation was 
generally placed on the cancelling of a cruise by our 
fleet in Norwegian waters; and Lloyds’ gave notice to 
terminate its insurances against war risks. 


* * * 


On Thursday, as a preface to the Foreign Office de- 
bate, Mr. Asquith made a brief statement, in which he 
deprecated “ too close an analysis at the present moment 
of causes and antecedents,’’ and Mr. Balfour, in follow- 
ing him, seconded his appeal for a suspension of debate. 
The Moroccan question, said the Prime Minister 
“bristled with difficulties ’’ and must “ become increas- 
ingly difficult, embarrassing, and anxious, unless a solu- 
tion is found.’’ He went on to say that the conversa- 
tions now pending between France and Germany, in 
which we are not taking part, might not affect our in- 
terests. We should not interfere with any territorial 
arrangements “considered reasonable by those who 
are more directly interested.” But failing such 
an arrangement, we “must become an active party 
in the discussion,’’ which would be our right under 
the Act of Algiciras, and might be our obligation under 
the Anglo-French Convention, or our duty in defence of 
British interests. Our position (he went on to say) is 
now fully understood, as it was not at first—a phrase 
which seemed to convey that Germany has now recog- 
nised our locus standi. He denied that we had interfered 
to prejudice the negotiations—a démenti evidently ad- 
dressed to the “ Matin.”’ Mr, Balfour, in a needlessly 





emotional strain, thought it advisable to announce that 
we are not “ wiped out of the map of Europe because we 
have difficulties at home.”” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in 
a few sentences, declared that the Labor Party would 
co-operate for peace with its comrades in Germany and 
France, and regretted Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, which 
had been made “ the basis of a Press campaign.”’ 


* * * 


Str Epwarp Grey’s long-expected speech on foreign 
policy last Thursday dealt at some length with Turkey, 
Persia, and Egypt. In each case he pleaded for non- 
intervention. The Powers at the present time had no 
desire to intervene in the affairs of Turkey, for “such 
intervention would mean the destruction of the new 
régime in Turkey, and the hopes founded on it.”” On 
Persia, his language was almost identical : “ We certainly 
cannot intervene in the North of Persia ourselves; we 
would rather intervene as little as possible in Persian 
internal affairs, even in the South, where we have special 
trade interests.’’ This same policy he also urges upon 
Russia. As regards Egypt, in reply to a vigorous speech 
of Mr. J. M. Robertson, he defended our general past 
policy, but complained of the “ futility ’’ of proposing 
progressive measures, “if even the most moderate 
attempts in that direction are to give rise . . to an 
agitation against the occupation, endangering both 
political peace and material prosperity.” 


* * ¥ 


Srr Witrrip Lavurier’s well-known doctrine of the 
independence of the Dominions, and their right to 
declare their neutrality in time of war, has evidently 
interested the other colonies. Some attention has been 
attracted by an article in the Boer organ, the “ Volk- 
stem,’’ in which it argued for this new doctrine of 
neutrality, and suggested that a declaration of neutrality 
by the Dominions might be an advantage to the Empire 
by relieving it of some problems of defence. General 
Botha, in an interview, disposes of this specious plea 
with a soldier’s common sense. If neutrality were advan- 
tageous to us, it would be disadvantageous to the enemy, 
and therefore would not be respected. The English 
papers at the Cape affect much indignation, and seem 
to require a stronger declaration of loyalty from General 
Botha. A similar controversy is on foot in Australia, 
caused by some remarks of Mr. Fisher to Mr. Stead in 
an interview. “We are not an Empire. . . . We 
are a very loose association of five nations, each inde- 
pendent,’’ and each free “ to terminate the connection.’’ 
Free speech like this marks a healthy reaction from the 
unreal sentimentality of the Chamberlain period. But 
judicially the new colonial doctrine of neutrality cannot 
be sustained, and may lead to grave misunderstandings. 


* * * 


Tue Canadian Treaty of Reciprocity has passed 
safely through all its stages in the United States Senate. 
The practical question is now whether it can be piloted 
through the Dominion Parliament without recourse to a 
General Election. Mr. Borden and the Opposition continue 
to demand a reference to the country, and as the means 
at the disposal of a majority for dealing with obstruction 
are limited, it seems to be expected that an early disso- 
lution must take place. The census returns have made 
it necessary that a measure of automatic redistribution 
must be passed before the election is held. The increase 
of population is chiefly in the agricultural West, and, to 
a less extent, in the French regions. Both are pre- 


dominantly Liberal, and the West is the centre of the 
Free Trade movement. When this is taken into account, 
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it is not easy to see what Mr. Borden has to gain by 
delaying the passage of the Treaty. 


* * 7” 


Tue ex-Shah of Persia, who is said to be accom- 
panied by one, and perhaps by several, Russian officers, 
has advanced through the country of the “loyalist ”’ 
robber Turcoman tribes to Astrabad. The Constitu- 
tional Party seemed at first to be paralysed in organising 
resistance. The source of this hesitation or treason was, 
however, traced to the Sipahdar (the prince who was 
induced or coerced into leading the successful march on 
Teheran which ended in the Shah’s fall). After some 
unfortunate delays he has been forced to resign the 
Premiership, and a new Cabinet has been formed. The 
Bakhtiari and the capable Chief of the Gendarmerie, the 
Armenian Ephraim, are now said to be organising an 
army to meet the ex-Shah with commendable energy. 
Sir Edward Grey, in reply to questions, has said that 
England and Russia will remain neutral, unless order 
is disturbed. They are pledged, however, to much more 
than neutrality, since they accepted responsibility for 
the Shah’s good behavior when they insisted that he 
should be spared and pensioned. A civil war, due to 
Russia’s carelessness or complicity, will, of course, dis- 
turb order in some degree. It must not be made the 
pretext for intervention. 


* * * 


Tue Albanian question is no nearer to a settlement, 
and though it is overshadowed by the Moroccan crisis, 
remains a real menace to the peace of the East. The re- 
volt is certainly spreading at several points in Southern 
Albania and Epirus, and the rebels there have 
already come into conflict with the Turkish troops. 
Some activity is also being shown in Southern Mace- 
donia by Greek bands. Meanwhile, in Montenegro, 
attempts have been made both by King Nicholas and the 
Catholic Archbishop of Scutari to reach a settlement, but 
the insurgent chiefs continue to insist on European 
guarantees for the fulfilment of Turkish promises. 
Several compromises are suggested, e.g., that the terms 
should be communicated by Turkey to the Powers, or 
that the contracts signed between the Turkish Minister 
and the Chiefs should be deposited in the British Lega- 
tion at Cettinge. A solution might possibly be found 
on such lines, but the Turks are now said to be insisting 
on the disarmament of the insurgents when they return. 
This must be fatal to any understanding, and is bound 
to arouse the suspicions of the Albanians, already suffi- 
ciently awakened. 


* ” 


THovucH sharp criticism continues to be directed 
against certain detailed provisions of the Insurance bill, 
and a section of Labor members has assumed an aspect 
of exaggerated hostility towards the measure as a whole, 
there is nothing in the situation to imperil the existence 
of the Bill or to justify surmises of any likelihood of its 
withdrawal. No party can desire the destruction or 
postponement of a measure which marks so signal an 
advance in public hygiene, and which affords so wide- 
spread a relief to the great body of the working classes 
in their time of gravest need, because of certain defects 
in finance, or certain inequalities of benefit. As the dis- 
cussion advances to the clauses dealing with Local Health 
Committees, it will be seen how considerable an opening 
is made in the form of preventive medicine, and in the 
utilisation of financial means for stimulating local effort 
towards general hygiene. Many of the earlier defects 








which have irritated supporters of the Bill will be found 
remediable at a later stage, including the matter of 
arrears which aroused so much ill-feeling last week in 
the breasts of many stout upholders of the Bill. 


* * * 


Proresson SaunppBy, presiding over the annual 
meeting of the British Medical Association last Tuesday, 
devoted most of his address to the Insurance Bill. The 
case for the doctors in club practice was concisely stated 
in the following terms: ‘‘ The rate of payment was so 
low that to earn a sufficient income more work was 
undertaken than could be properly performed. The 
overworked doctor saw his patients hurriedly, and fell 
into a routine method of treatment. Such work was 
not only degrading to the doctor, but was bad for the 
patient.”’ Here is a valuable admission of the in- 
adequacy of the present practice. But when the Pro- 
fessor argues from it, “the need for putting an end to 
contract work,’’ we find a non sequitur. Raise the rate 
of payment so that no doctor may be overworked or 
unduly hurried, or may be driven into a degrading 
routine, and that all may have an adequate guaranteed 
income. There is nothing inherently degrading or other- 
wise injurious in the contract system. It has never been 
felt so to operate, for instance, in contracts with the Post 
Office. Professor Saundby boasts the strength of his 
organisation for fighting purposes. Why not use it for 
amicable bargaining upon the basis of fair contract that 
is essential to secure the working of the Bill? 


* * * : 

Tue Universal Races Congress, summoned to discuss 
“in the light of science and the modern conscience ”’ 
the relations between white and colored peoples, met 
this week at the University of London, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Weardale, who, in his opening address, 
claimed that representatives of fifty races were present. 
During the course of the discussions, anthropological, 
ethical, economic, and political, in the wider meaning of 
that term, it was inevitable that some sharp controversies 
should arise. Though the organisers of the Congress 
strove in their arrangements to give emphasis to its 
scientific aspect, a leading German anthropologist, on 
the first day of the Congress, flung a firebrand of con- 
troversy in his assertion of the perpetuity and utility of 
racial barriers and antagonisms. Mrs. Besant, in an 
eloquent address, on Thursday, opened up the deeper 
moral and social issues of the British occupation of 
India. 


* > 7 


INTENSE as is the interest in politics this week the 
event which has doubtless impressed itself most deeply 
on the mind of the people is the new aerial record which 
two bold Frenchmen—Lieutenant Conneau- and Jules 
Védrines—have achieved. Nothing marks more clearly 
the advance made in the flying art during the last year 
than that this task of circuiting Britain should have 
been essayed by twenty-one competitors without a serious 
accident. In more than one case, however, notably -t 
Manchester, the presence of an unregulated crowd made 
it a matter of accident that no accident occurred, so 
grave were the obvious risks. The conquest of the air, 
not only for aerial navigation but for law and order, is 
urgently to be desired. The interpretation of the legal 
doctrine assigning to the owner of land surface property 
in air usque ad celum is still, we believe, a matter of 
some doubt. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


* DIE-HARDS” AND “ DIE-EASIES.” 


Wiruin a few days the Parliament Bill, securing to the 
people of this country the liberties of self-government 
through their representatives, will be set upon the Statute- 
book. We are not vitally concerned to know whether 
the final steps will be taken with the acquiescence of the 
present House of Lords, or whether they prefer to make 
the King’s Prerogative an instrument of compulsion. 
As for the charge that Mr. Asquith is guilty of ‘“‘a 


, 


revolutionary change,’’ a violation of our Constitution, 
this is the empty language of angry men who choose to 
pretend that neither the Government nor the people 
mean what they have plainly said. The pretence of 
Lord Lansdowne and his friends that the Government 
was even at liberty to adopt the ‘‘ modifications’’ ex- 
pressed in their amendments is indeed in clear 
contradiction to their own theory of a mandate. For 
the most arrogant supporters of the Lords’ pretensions 
have not denied that the electorate is qualified to give 
one mandate through a General Election, and that when 
such a mandate has been given, the Lords are bound to 
obey it. Did not the electorate last November empower 
and require their representatives to settle the Veto ques- 
tion upon the lines laid down in this Parliament Bill? 
Sir William Anson, writing in the ‘‘ Times’’ last 
Tuesday, expressly defends the surrender policy upon 
the ground that ‘‘ the House of Lords has never failed 
to acquiesce in the decision of the electorate clearly 
expressed.’’ The ‘‘ Times’’ on Wednesday explicitly 
endorses this view in the following language :—‘‘ The 
one solid fact in all this speculation is that the Parlia- 
ment Bill, with all its faults, was before the electorate 
in December, and that no one genuinely believes that 
the electorate has changed its mind.’’ It adds, not less 
significantly, that ‘‘ No one has yet contended that Mr. 
Balfour, if Mr. Asquith resigned, could form a Govern- 
ment, and appeal to the country with any reasonable 
prospect of success.’’ If then, not merely the substance 
of the Parliament Bill, but the mode of carrying it 
through: the obstruction of the House of Lords was 
plainly authorised by the electorate, as in fact it was, 
what is the meaning of this violent tirade against 
the Government and the disgraceful rowdyism in the 
House of Commons? Mr. Asquith is admittedly the exe- 
cutant of the popular will, and is merely using the instru- 
ments he was required to use to make that will effective. 
It is in truth no question of fighting to afinish, but simply 
one of paying when you have lost. If the Opposition 
had been able, either by trickery or force, to find a way 
of stopping the Parliament Bill, or of substituting for it 
a Bill which the electorate had rejected, they would have 
broken the very rules of the political game which they 
had formally accepted, and would have lost all claim 
to be considered sportsmen and gentlemen. We use 
here the language which they best affect to understand, 
instead of appealing to any higher form of political or 
moral sanction. 

Neither by argument nor by tactics have the Opposi- 
tion any mode of resistance left. It is, in fact, the 





consciousness of this utter impotence that is responsible 
for the puerile exasperation of their outbreak in the 
House of Commons. In one or two quarters it has, 
indeed, been suggested that when the new peers, if they 
are made, present their warrants, the House should 
dispute their validity, referring them to a Committee 
upon Privilege, as was doneinthe Wensleydale case. But 
even this obstructive tactic can be stopped, as Professor 
Morgan points out in the “ Westminster Gazette,’’ by 
creating peers not by the double process of patent 
followed by a writ of summons, but by the latter process 
alone. 

With the rift of the Opposition on the policy of 
forcing the creation of peers we deal elsewhere. Though 
temperament apparently has most to do with determin- 
ing whether a lord will be a “die-hard’’ or a “ die- 
easy,’’ some ingenuity of reasoning is evinced in contro- 
versy as to which course will best assist that defence of 
the Union, which among peers still remains the most im- 
passioned of political issues. The “die-hards’’ ap- 
parently persuade themselves that the outrage of the 
sight of puppet peers bearing down by sheer numbers the 
heroic resistance of the faithful will so shock the 
conscience of the nation that from that day forth the 
Government will sink into an unpopularity that will 
paralyse their later criminal career, reducing them to 
impotence for mischief. The very creatures made to 
work their wicked purpose will hasten to desert them, 
while the moral reaction which attends “ heroism ’’ will 
keep a stout spirit of resistance alive in the breasts of 
the party, until an indignant nation has swept 
into perdition this Government of traitors! The 
grim logic by which Lord Curzon crushes this senti- 
mental psychology apparently passes over the heads of 
these self-dedicated heroes. In some cases, indeed, we seem 
to detect a glimpse of tactical acuteness. If Mr. Asquith 
could be trusted to confine his peer-making to the bare 
minimum required to outvote the die-hards on this Bill 
alone, no damage, it is argued, need be done 
to any other cause of Conservatism. Home Rule, 
the Plural Voting Bill, Disestablishment, would 
be made no easier of achievement than if the 
Bill were passed by consent. For the handful of new 
peers needed for this purpose could not serve to pass 
Home Rule or Plural Voting next session, while the 
presence of a numerically considerable, yet insufficient, 
body of Radical peers would act as a safeguard against 
that further process of reform which most lords fear 
and hate, whether coming from the Government or from 
their own mandarins. 

Though the question of the actual creation of peers 
is no longer of real urgency, now that power to make 
them is secured, Liberals are divided in their feelings 
on the subject. Passion ever begets passion, and the 
violence of the Opposition has stirred in many Liberal 
breasts a desire to inflict the visible humiliation which 
the use of the Royal Prerogative would inflict upon the 
aristocratic order. Mr. Balfour and his friends cannot 
claim a monopoly of that “ human nature,’’ pleaded as 
an excuse for every act of violence. Moreover, many 
Liberals favor a generous measure of peer-making for 
reasons of political expediency. Whether the Second 
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Chamber be left intact for some years, or the process of 
reform be taken in hand at an early date, they are dis- 
posed to value the advantage of having a large represen- 
tation of Liberals in that Chamber. The powers left to 
the Lords under the Parliament Act will still remain 
considerable, and though some allowance may be made, 
especially in the heated atmosphere of modern con- 
troversies, for Liberal peers “ going bad,’’ every cause 
of Liberal legislation is evidently improved by a fairly 
equal balance of parties in the Upper House. But while 
these motives weigh with many, probably the majority 
of moderate men would prefer to see Lord Lansdowne’s 
counsels rather than Lord Halsbury’s prevail. For 
force is certain to leave feelings of exasperation, which 
are never serviceable to any useful end of government. 
Should, however, that force be necessary, there will be 
no reluctance to apply it, nor will the Government be 
wise to confine itself too closely to some necessarily de- 
ceptive calculation of the precisenumber of peers needed to 
carry throughtheirmeasure. Unless therefore Lord Hals- 
bury’s faction crumbles within the next few days, or Lord 
Lansdowne can persuade himself that it is his duty, not 
merely to abstain, but to vote for the Bill shorn of the 
amendments which he declared vital, a considerable 
creation of peers appears inevitable. If the Opposition 
imagine that the people will be shocked or grieved by this 
“act of violence,” we assure them they will find them- 
selves mistaken. The rank-and-file of every party is 
always a little more bellicose than its leaders, and the 
radical majority in the country would prefer the “ sport- 
ing settlement,’’ for which the diners of yesterday stand, 
to the tame acquiescence of the titular leaders. 





MOROCCO AND THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


Mr. Asquitu’s statement on Morocco, and the final scene 
enacted in the House, were doubtless designed more to 
impress the foreign audience than to inform our House 
of Commons or our people. The grave disquietude it has 
produced is due more to what is left unsaid than to what 
is said. A fuller commentary upon the flamboyant 
utterance of Mr. George, it sheds, and presumably is 
designed to shed, no real light upon our interests in 
the discussion that is going on between France and Ger- 
many. We take no part, and desire none, in these 
“ conversations,’ but the settlement might require our 
intervention if it proved unsatisfactory. ‘That would 
be our right as a signatory to the Treaty of Algeciras; it 
might be our obligation under the terms of our 
agreement of 1904 with France; it might be our 
duty in defence of British interests directly affected 


” 


by further developments. This statement is mis- 
understood in some quarters as confining our right 
of intervention to the conservation of our interests in 
Morocco alone. It really goes much further, claiming 
for us a right of interposition in case France is pressed 
into an arrangement, relating either to Morocco or her 
other interests, which is not “ considered reasonable.’’ 
At the outset of the crisis precipitated by the 
despatch of the German warships to Agadir, the French 
Press, which has from the first protested against any 
attempt to read it with a tragic accent, indulged in an 











optimistic comparison between 1911 and 1905. Then, 


indeed, there was a European question. Morocco was, 
for Germany, a mere pretext. She was protesting against 
the system of alliances and understandings which M. 
Delcassé so cleverly and so rashly engineered. She was 
seeking to break through the pen, and to make an end of 
her isolation. To-day, as the “ Temps” insists, there is 
between France and Germany nothing but a matter of 
business. They are engaged in an intricate “ conversa- 


”? 


tion,’’ which began two years ago with the general object 
of finding economic opportunities which Germany will be 
pleased to consider an adequate compensation for the 
political privileges which France has made for herself in 
Morocco. We concluded our own conversation seven 
years ago, when we balanced a free hand in Egypt and 
the surrender of French rights in Newfoundland against 
a French ascendancy in Morocco. Germany is still seek- 
ing an adequate equivalent. The general concep- 
tion of the two bargains is not dissimilar, but the 
equation is much less easy to balance. We have traced 
in another article the history that lies between the Act of 
Algeciras and the episode of Agadir. It is a sordid 
record of a predatory and ignoble adventure. The whole 
transaction is conducted on a frankly non-moral plane. 
On each side the financiers, the armament firms, and 
the adventurous concessionaires are ranged, now in 
partnership and now in rivalry, for the exploitation of 
a feeble nationality whose rights and aspirations no 
European Power dreams for one moment of considering. 
France has used her mandate and her opportunity to 
the full. Every device of finance, of intrigue, and of 
violence, every trick of diplomacy, and all the resources 
of a sensational Press and a greedy Bourse have been 
used to turn the vague guardianship assigned to France 
into the iron grip of an armed creditor’s control. On 
the other hand, the economic compensations promised to 
Germany have been grudgingly given, slowly ratified, 
sometimes withdrawn, and always robbed of the profit 
which they seemed to promise. The irritation of German 
diplomacy, as it watched the whole-hearted pursuit of 
political aggrandisement by France, and the half- 
hearted attempt to provide her with economic compensa- 
tions, is quite intelligible. An impartial spectator must 
watch the procedure of both Powers with a certain 
disgust. He may censure the rudeness of Germany, 
which has interrupted an unsatisfactory “‘ conversation ”’ 
by thumping the table with her mailed fist, but he will 
also recognise that the fleeting ministries and rival 
financial interests of France have made courteous dealing 
extremely difficult. 

What, in all this eonflict of essentially predatory 
appetites, are the special British interests on which the 
Prime Minister has laid stress? It may be urged that 
it is our duty to sustain France in any controversy which 
arises out of our Moroccan bargain. That was, we may 
concede, an obligation of honor in 1905, for then 
Germany alleged the conclusion of the barter with us as 
the foundation of her grievance. To-day the issue is 
quite different. France has agreed to make economic 
concessions to Germany, and the whole question is their 
amount and nature. There has sometimes seemed to us 
reason to fear that Lord Lansdowne concluded a secret 
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military convention with France, though, if it ever 
existed, it has not been maintained by Lord Lansdowne’s 
successor. The Anglo-French Convention mentions 
the obligation only of “diplomatic support.’’ But, 
in spite of the flamboyant talk in our own Im- 
perialist Press of the duty of standing loyally 
by France, there is no hint from the French side that 
our assistance is desired. If France had intended to 
appeal to the solidarity of our interests, the clear course 
for her to have taken was to have refused to enter on any 
“conversations” with Germany in which we were not 
included. Nor can it plausibly be urged that our com- 
mercial interests are endangered. If Agadir and its 
Hinterland were to be recognised as a German “ sphere,”’ 
we should enjoy there exactly the same sort of entry for 
our imports, andexactly the same less favored position for 
our concessionaires as fall to us under French hegemony. 
The substitution of the German for the French flag at 
Libreville and the Gabun would mean only the transition 
from one more or less rigid tariff to another. More 
serious is the suggestion that the eventual creation of a 
German naval station at Agadir would threaten a 
trade route in time of war, and close the sea-road to our 
South African dominions. We doubt, however, whether 
this remote risk is a serious element in the complication. 
It is sufficiently obvious that unless the naval forces of 
the two Empires had reached equality, the offensive power 
of Germany would be weakened by any division of her 
naval resources. Our ships at Gibraltar would 
deal promptly with her squadron at Agadir, and it would 
weaken us, as the stronger Power, much less to detach the 
necessary warships for this purpose than it would weaken 
Germany to face them. The weaker Power must aim at 
concentration, and the more it dissipates its strength, the 
more does it increase its original inferiority. But, even 
were the risk a real one, it is inconceivable that we should 
make the acquisition of a coaling station by Germany a 
casus belli. We have no monopoly of the seas, and no 
more reason to resent the acquisition of a naval base by 
Germany than we have to deny her right to build 
Dreadnoughts. 


The real concern of our Foreign Office is, we suspect, 


at once something more elusive and something more | 


serious than any of these particular concerns. “ Ger- 
many,’’ said the Kaiser in 1905, “ must be strong enough 
to ensure that nothing shall happen in the world without 
her participation.’’ We cannot allow Britain, said Mr. 
Lloyd George in the City, “to be treated where her 
interests are vitally affected as if she were of no 
account in the Cabinet of Nations.’’ The thought is 
essentially the same. The whole transaction presents 
itself to Downing Street as an episode in the struggle to 
maintain a balance of power. Germany felt in 1905 that 
she had been penned in. The possibility now presents 
itself to us that we in turn may in a sense be isolated. 
The vigor of the Triple Entente is no longer what it was, 
Russia was detached on the Bosnian question by a threat, 
and consoled at Potsdam by the permission (which she 
seems about to use) to swallow Persia. It is now the 
turn of France, and it is to be foreseen that one of 
two results must follow from these conversations. Either 
she may be forced into concessions which she regards as 











humiliating, or she may conclude a more or less amicable 
bargain, and enter with a good grace the ring of German 
influence, placing her coveted capital at the disposal of 
German energy in every quarter of the world. It is the 
latter contingency that is the more probable. Assume 
an inevitable rivalry between Germany and Britain, con- 
ceive international relations as a struggle to maintain a 
precarious balance of power, and that possibility be- 
comes for British Imperialists the gravest of perils. 
Our intervention has raised the sordid barter to the level 
of a European question, and German opinion has 
promptly accepted the challenge by recognising (in the 
phrase of the “Cologne Gazette’’) that it is now a 
“ Machtfrage.’’ A more sinister development it would 
be impossible to conceive, for the issue on these lines 
resolves itself into the simple question whether Germany 
would have more to gain by a problematic victory on 
land over France than she would lose by a certain defeat 
at sea. By raising such tragic issues in a huckster’s 
conversation, we do a service neither to France nor to 
ourselves. Sooner or later, if such dangers recur, she 
must liberate herself from a partnership in which the 
risks are so unequal. We are unable to give her ade- 
quate support on land, and it is doubtful whether Russia 
would be willing. The obsession of this obsolete 
Napoleonic memory of the balance of power has distorted 
all our policy for seven years. Until we substitute for 
it the whole-hearted pursuit of a reconciliation of 
interests, the peril will hang over Europe until the in- 
tolerable burden of the armed peace may drive one Power 
or the other to seek to lighten it by a decisive war. If 
France and Germany can find no solution of their limited 
problem in these negotiations, it is not by an emphasis 
on our special interests that we must seek to intervene. 
Our duty to Europe, our regard for France, and even 
more for ourselves, our profession of a civilised creed, 
should alike suggest to us the reference of the dispute to 
the Concert of all the Powers. No conflict can to-day 
be isolated, and every nation has an interest in imposing 
peace. Our diplomacy would have deserved better of the 
moral leadership which on some fields it has come near 
attaining if it had demanded from the outset the sum- 
moning of a Conference. 





*AN IRREPARABLE TRAGEDY.” 


So remote is Mr. Balfour’s point of view from that of 
his friends that what they regard merely as a passing 
comedy is to him nothing short of an irreparable tragedy. 
Perhaps this is natural. He is losing his party, they 
only their leader. ‘“‘ We shall march prospering, but not 
through his presence ’—so the party reads the future, 
and in the interpretation Mr. Balfour is humorously 
expected to welcome his own apotheosis. Let him but 
In these last farewells there 
is to be no sobbing of the mutual loves of ex-leader and 
ex-followers. As they usher him to the door, Lord Hals- 
bury and Lord Selborne protest their undying personal 
affection, and at the same time bid the exile dry his 
tears, since his departure can make no possible difference 


to anybody, least of all to the prospects of Toryism. For 


go; nothing more is sought. 


the moment the tragedy (or comedy) halts in suspense 
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on the doorstep. Will Mr. Balfour come in or go out? 
If true to himself, he will do neither. 

Much of this strange business has been seen before. 
Except in its accessories, it is as old as Mr. Balfour’s 
leadership. In truth, it is essentially a question of leader- 
Talk of 
irreparable tragedies in such a connection, as Lord 


ship, and scarcely at all of principles or ideals. 


Salisbury disdainfully reminds his relation, is mere fustian 
and heroics. One can see how the argument runs, and 
Why 
should the Tory Party split? On what issue is it 
divided? Even Mr. Balfour, in declaring that with Lord 
Lansdowne he stands, and with Lord Lansdowne, if need 
be, he is ready to fall—even he suggests that the dispute 
is narrowed to a point of procedure. ‘‘ Ought we to 
quarrel over it?’’ he querulously asks, and in the un- 
guarded phrase his mutineers have seized their oppor- 


perceive at once its logic and its fallaciousness. 


tunity. No, they will not quarrel over it; it is too small 
a point to quarrel over; they will only insist on having 
And if Mr. Balfour chooses to 


fall with Lord Lansdowne on so trivial a point—well, 


their own way about it. 


so much the worse for Mr. Balfour, and so much the 
better, incidentally, for Tariff Reform. Thus the farce 
pursues its course, differing only from earlier per- 
formances, as we have said, in its fresher setting. In 
all its phases alike, it is a struggle, carried on, as the ex- 
Lord Chancellor would say, on the principles of Uriah 
Heep, a struggle inspired by unavowed yet perfectly well 
understood motives, and conducted on a systematised 
plan of verbal insincerity, no less crude than vicious. 

At one time Mr. Balfour, by founding his leader- 
ship on some rock of principle, might have made himself 
the centre of a solid and unshakable force of Conser- 
But when the opening came, as it did with 
the first Chamberlain revolt, he made his choice not for 


vatism. 


solidity, but, to borrow a favorite word of his own, for 
fluidity. 
the discordant elements in Unionism which, in conse- 


Then, if ever, was the time for a separation of 


quence of their suppression, have ever since been working 
like a poison in the blood. A disruption on an issue in- 
volving deep-seated intellectual or moral convictions 
might have shattered Unionism for a time, but only for 
atime, and at all events it would have saved the party 
from the long and wasting fever of Balfourism, with its 
constant tendency to seek relief from its own delusions 
in a delirium of suicide. By his method of playing fast 
and loose, now with one section of opinion, now with 
another, Mr. Balfour seems finally to have forfeited 
the confidence of all. Not the least dramatic feature of 
the latest revolt against his authority is the extent to 
which it has been encouraged and fortified by the ex- 
ample of Conservatives of the easy-going, semi-official 
type, such as Mr. Cave, to say nothing of the almost un- 
natural defection of the Hatfield group, aggravated and 
emphasised by the yet stranger alliance of this forlorn 
remnant of Free Trade Unionism with the devotees of 
Highbury. We observe that Lord Hugh Cecil protests 
that he is the same political controversialist who gained 
some reputation in a crossing of swords with the older 
Mr. Chamberlain, and it is, indeed, true that then, as 
now, he was always willing to spare a flick of his blade 
for Mr. Balfour, too, 


But who could ever have ex- 





pected him to fall a captive to the other Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s bow and spear? “ Our future Prime Minister! ”’ 
Do even the Cecils sound that greeting in Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s ear? 
irreparable, indeed. 


If so, Mr. Balfour’s tragedy is 


For, in a sense the mutineers are right—it is to be 
regarded for the moment as merely a personal tragedy. 
Afterwards, with Mr. Balfour’s fall and Lord Lans- 
with Mr. 
Chamberlain in command in the Commons, and Lord Sel- 
borne fighting a stubborn up-hill battle against a Liberal 
majority in the Lords, will come the glorious sequel. 
As both Mr. Balfour and Lord Halsbury foresee, the Tory 
party even then will still be the Tory party, since in none 


downe’s eclipse, Long or Mr. Austen 


of its warring factions is there an ounce of principle left— 
nothing to fight about, as Mr. Balfour pathetically con- 
fesses—and certainly nothing that can bring any of its 
Con- 
sequently the party as a whole must remain where it at 


parts into political communion with Liberalism. 


present rests, whether in the last ditch or elsewhere, 
“agreeing to differ amicably on the present emergency 
without prejudice to its future co-operation and perfect 
What is clear 
is that Toryism is in a pit, which it may dig yet deeper 


understanding.” Perfect understanding! 
in its frantic writhings against its own folly and its own 
leaders, but from which such tactics will certainly never 
procure its release. Meanwhile, Mr. Balfour lingers, and 
Distracted Toryism 


casts a dismayed glance at his possible successors, and, 


the never-failing reaction begins. 


taking up its pen, inscribes in bold characters the panic- 
stricken words: “ No Disloyalty to Mr. Balfour!” 





AMERICAN RECIPROCITY. 


Last Saturday, at Washington, the Senate passed the 
Reciprocity Bill by a majority of 53 to 27. It is the 
first important breach made in the high Tariff Wall of 
the United States, behind which Trusts and Monopolies 
have grown and flourished at the expense of the people 
ever since the great Civil War between North and South. 
Whatever may happen in Canada a great preliminary 
success has been won, which is almost certain to be 
Under this bilateral 
agreement—it is a treaty as well as a tariffi—most 


pushed much further next year. 


of the chief farm products will be put upon the free 
list, while many other duties will 
reduced. It is a big 
triumph for Mr. Taft, who has worked for it with 
great skill, courtesy, 
had the nation behind him, but such a phalanx of pro- 
tected interests against him as might well have induced 
The genesis of the idea in the President’s mind 


be reciprocally 
achievement, a personal 


and good temper. He has 


despair. 
appears very clearly in an address delivered early in 
June at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, which shows how it 
springs from his previous experience as an administrator 
in the Philippines and as a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet. 
England, and we shall therefore transcribe here one or 


The speech has not attracted notice in 


two paragraphs. 


‘*1 venture to think that there is much less real 
opposition to reciprocity than has been represented in 
Washington, for the purpose of influencing votes in 
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both Houses. I am very hopeful that the Bill will pass 
the Senate, and when it does pass and has been agreed 
upon by the Canadian Parliament, its actual operation 
will be so beneficial to both countries, that the argu- 
ments against its adoption will be forgotten, or will 
only be remembered as exaggerated instances of per- 
verted imagination. I say this because I have examined 
the arguments and compared them with the actual 
statistics, and also because of similar experiences that 
the American people have had in respect to the adop- 
tion of partial reciprocity with Cuba, and of com- 
plete reciprocity with Porto Rico and the Philippines. 

‘“ Under reciprocity with Cuba, which reduced the 
duties on each side 20 per cent., our trade with that 
country has doubled. Under complete reciprocity or 
free trade with Porto Rico our trade with that island 
has increased nearly fifteen times; under reciprocal 
relations with the Philippine Islands our mutual trade 
has nearly doubled in less than a year; and yet, in the 
case of each of these changes, there was vehement dis- 
cussion, bitter opposition, and wild prophecies of 
disastrous results. 

‘* For ten years I was engaged in the struggle for 
Philippine free trade, and for ten years I was regarded 
as the enemy of the agricultural interests of this country 
engaged in the raising of beet and cane sugar, and yet, 
since the adoption of the Payne Tariff Bill, which ex- 
tended free trade to the Philippines, I have not heard 
a single complaint as to the effect of that feature of 
the Payne Tariff Bill.’’ 

Thus while our Tariff Reformers have been using 
what they call Colonial Reciprocity as a pretext for 
raising a tariff wall against the world, the Tariff 
Reformers of the United States have been using their 
experience of reciprocity with Cuba and the Philippines 
as an argument for extending Free Trade tothe foreigner. 
If freedom of trade is good as regards the Philippines, 
why should it not be equally good as regards Canada? 
Mr. Taft and his friends might just as well save said :— 
If Free Trade is good between the State of New York 
and the State of California, why should it not be equally 
good or better between Minnesota and Manitoba? 
But statesmen in a highly protected country, surrounded 
by timidity and corruption, do not like to give free play 
to free thought. If such revolutionary ideas were 
used as weapons of assault, no small breaches in the 
great wall would be made. It would stand a little 
longer, then totter, and fall with a mighty crash. 
Those who have read President Taft’s fiscal speeches 
and studied his course during the last two years perceive 
a gradual change, which may be likened to the change 
that came over Sir Robert Peel in the early ’forties. 
There are many differences in the men and the circum- 
stances, but there is a general similarity. The one begins 
with the income-tax, the other with the corporation- 
tax. The one begins with the manufacturer’s, the other 
with the farmer’s products. Each is the selected 
champion of the Protectionist party, and starts as an 
avowed Protectionist. Each carries most of his party 
for a certain way with the assistance of honest opponents 
—in one case the Cobdenites, in the other the Democrats 
—who would go much further. It is difficult to see what 
the Trusts will do. Will they find a Disraeli to lead, 
and finally betray, the Old Guard of Protectionism ? 
Beaten for the first time in the United States, the 
Tariff League (probably the richest, the most unscrupu- 
lous, and most powerful organisation in the world) 
has now removed itself to Ottawa. In the words of the 
“Morning Leader’s’’ telegram, “the entire gang of 





lobbyists has shaken the dust of Washington off their 
feet to encamp at Ottawa, where they hope to be more 
successful.’’ By refusing supplies, Mr. Borden, the 
leader of the Canadian Tories (who has now promised to 
fight Reciprocity to the last ditch), is now in position 
to force a general election, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, far 
from regretting the fact, welcomes the opportunity of 
reviving his party and refreshing its principles by a 
direct appeal to the country. He will probably succeed ; 
but Canadian politics are already tightly gripped by 
Trusts, half-American, half-Canadian—so tightly indeed, 
that in the address already quoted President Taft made 
this significant statement:—‘‘In our negotiations over 
this Canadian Reciprocity Treaty, I directed our com- 
missioners to secure as great a cut in the duties on 
manufactures in Canada as they could, but they were 
unable to secure any more than appears in this treaty, 
for the reason that Canada would not expose her manu- 
facturers to the competition of American manufacturers, 
which is a very conclusive proof that the manufactured 
products that enter into the cost of living are higher in 
Canada than they are in the United States. Otherwise 
they would not fear the competition of American 
manufacturers.”’ 

It is pleasant to find in the speeches of President 
Taft and in the writings of the best American publicists 
the excellent feeling which now exists towards Canada 
and Great Britain. as Professor 
Taussig of Harvard relates, “ our neighbors in Canada 


J 


‘For many years,’ 


were desirous of securing more liberal trade conditions 
from us. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 had been much 
to their advantage, and its abrogation in 1866 proved 
a distinct blow. For a quarter of a century thereafter 
they came to us repeatedly with proposals and offers of 
reciprocity. These offers we treated with such scant 
courtesy, nay with such abrupt and domineering rejec- 
tion, that the Canadians are not to be blamed if they 
became nettled and sensitive. We simply compelled 
them to look to themselves. And in the course of years 
they have become strong and self-sufficing. Their own 
West has supplied the conditions for abounding 
prosperity ; their new lines of transportation have opened 
large markets for their products; their manufacturers 
have developed under the stimulus of a Protectionist 
policy which may be fairly said to have been forced on 
them by our uncompromising rejection of their former 
overtures. Under these circumstances, the restoration 
of friendly commercial relations could not be an easy 
matter. The initial move had to come from us, no 
longer from them. Our chief executive has handled 
this delicate situation in a manner alike self-respecting 
for us and conciliatory to the Canadians. His policy has 
been like himself—frank, courageous, courteous. Ignor- 
ing past differences and recriminations, he offered them 
a full measure of reciprocal concessions, and left it to 
them to say how far they now cared to go.”’ 

Could anything be better or more hopeful than the 
spirit which underlies and inspires these sentences? 
They may be summarised in the Cobden Club’s motto 
of Free-Trade, Goodwill, and Peace, and in the double 
policy of Reciprocity and Arbitration which distinguishes 
and ennobles the Presidency of Mr, Taft, 
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Five years ago, after the fall of M. Delcassé and her 
near escape from war, France reluctantly consented to 
submit her aspirations in Morocco to the arbitrament of | 
a European Conference. It is a tangled and troubled 
chapter of history, which has brought her once more to 
the edge of an acute international dispute. She emerged | 
from Algeciras with the mandate which she coveted. 
The Act drafted in her favor, thanks to the strenuous 
support of Great Britain and Russia and the partial de- 
fection of Italy from the ranks of the Triple Alliance, 
recognised in three respects her special position in 
Morocco. She was charged, in conjunction with Spain, 
with the maintenance of order and the organisation of a 
police force in the Treaty Ports open to European com- 
merce, and inhabited by European merchants—a task 
which has been fulfilled with comparatively little fric- 
tion. Her general right to take measures for the estab- 
lishment of order in the regions adjoining her Algerian 
frontier was specially reserved. She has further 
claimed to act under the general intention of 
the Act to ensure “order, peace, and prosperity” 
in Morocco “by means of the introduction of | 
reforms based upon the triple principle of the 
sovereignty and independence of his Majesty the 
Sultan, the integrity of his States and economic liberty 
without any inequality.’”” What was intended clearly 
was that France should exercise through the newly- 
created Bank a supervision over Moorish finance, and 
organise, through the officers whom she lent to the Sultan, 
an efficient native military police, but in clear words the 
Act gave her no explicit mandate of guardianship. | 
Annexation she did not desire. She is not a | 
colonising Power, and her experience in Algeria has 
taught her the inconvenience of bringing within her 
legal territory a lamd in which the white settlers are pre- 
dominantly non-French. By “ pacific penetration” on 
the other hand, she can use the country as the interests 
which control her expansion overseas happen to desire. 

The immediate consequence of the Act was to shatter 
what was left of the prestige and authority of the Sultan, 
Abdul Aziz, whose assent to the Act was interpreted by 
his subjects as the acceptance of vassalage under the 
French. The general unrest showed itself in several 
acts of hostility against Europeans. Of these, the most 
serious was the murder of some workmen engaged in 
constructing a light railway through the Moslem ceme- 
tery of Casablanca. The town was bombarded by 
French warships, and the attack by the inland tribes of 
the Shawia country upon the French army which landed | 
was made the pretext for the permanent military occu- | 
pation of their country by a French force, which has 
never since fallen below eight or nine thousand men. 
This invasion led directly to the overthrow of Abdul 
Aziz, who was formally deposed by the clergy and people, 
and replaced by his half-brother, Mulai Hafid, a man of 
energy and capacity. There would have been no civil 
war had not France supported Aziz, the more likely of 
the two to become a docile puppet, with money, arms, 
and the loan of native auxiliaries. He was, despite this 
aid, conclusively defeated by Hafid, whom France, after 
long delay, recognised—on terms. 

It was at this point that the value of finance as a 
method of ‘‘ penetration’’ was conclusively demon- 
strated. Hafid was required to accept from the French 
a numerous military mission of officers and sergeants, 
who organised and commanded his native forces. He 
was also saddled with the debts contracted by Abdul 
Aziz, and with the indemnity imposed to meet the cost 
of the occupation of the Shawia. To this was presently 
added an indemnity for a bloody and wholly gratuitous 
campaign which the Spaniards had conducted round 
Melilla. The total of the loans ultimately raised in 
three successive issues amounted to £8,800,000. The 
last of the three was issued to the international syndicate 
in bonds at 435 francs, which they were selling on the 
evening of the day of issue at 506 francs. Of the two | 
latter loans for £6,500,000, only £5,000,000 were | 


| 
FROM ALGECIRAS TO AGADIR. 
| 








paid to Morocco, and this she had to give away the | financial groups in the field, the adventurous Mannes- 


moment she received it.. The result was that France 
had become the sole creditor of the patriotic Sultan, 
and held him at her mercy. He had been forced to 
mortgage for the service of these loans all his regular 
sources of revenue, including the entire Customs receipts 
and such indirect assets as a Tobacco Monopoly. The 
inevitable consequence followed. Mulai Hafid became 
before long as unpopular as his brother. He was forced 
to pay his Franco-Moorish army with Western regu- 
larity. He had to face continual revolts. He could fill 
his treasury only by extortions and ‘‘ benevolences,’’ 
which raised about him in the spring of this year a 
rebellion that surged time and again up to the very 
walls of Fez. The sequel is too recent to require 
detailed recapitulation. France sent an army to Fez to 
** restore his authority,’’ or, in plain words, to exercise 
a military control from the capital itself in the name 
of a puppet Sultan, promising indeed to withdraw her 
troops or the greater part of them when the work is 
done, but proposing also to construct a permanent line 
of military posts from her bases at Casablanca and Rabat 
to the centre at Fez. Her official spokesmen claimed 
that this action had been undertaken at the Sultan’s 
request, in fulfilment of the ambiguous mandate to watch 
over the peace and order of Morocco, given at Algeciras. 
They evidently felt, however, that this pretext was in- 
adequate. The expedition was excused by tales of the 
danger and starvation of the small European colony in 
Fez, which events proved to have been not merely 
exaggerated, but totally false. 

Whatever may have been urged in France, it was 


| felt in Spain and in Germany that France had altogether 


exceeded the mandate of Algeciras. Amid furious 
polemics and mutual accusations of bad faith, the 
Spaniards proceeded to occupy the port of Larache, 
alleging some non-existent local unrest as a parody of 
the French pretext. The case put forward by Spain 
really was that, as France had “torn up the Act of 
Algeciras,” she proposed to recur to two secret treaties 
concluded with France in 1904 and 1906 for the eventual 
partition of Morocco. German action was more de- 
liberate. The march on Fez had evoked no official pro- 
test, and even the Press was reticent. Suddenly, on 
July 2nd, Germany announced that the gunboat 
“ Panther” (since followed by a cruiser) had anchored 
off Agadir to protect the interests of her subjects from a 
certain local “ ferment.’’ Agadir is a closed port in the 
extreme south, commanding the fertile Sus valley, and 
giving access to the rich mineral region of the Atlas. It 
has deep water, and is sheltered from the notth and 
east, but exposed to the west, and probably its supposed 
value as a possible naval station is somewhat exaggerated. 
There are two or three German agents of the speculative 
Mannesmann Brothers engaged in buying land and 
pegging out claims in the district, and they have already 
made over a hundred native German protégés. Some 
“ferment ’’ there possibly was, owing to the deposition 
by the French at Fez of the Grand Vizier El Glawi, a 
Southern potentate ; but there is no evidence of danger- 
ous unrest. The move was designed, as Germany 
officially stated, as a preliminary to “conversations ”’ 
with France. As the subsequent interviews between M. 
Cambon and Herr Kiderlen- Wachter proceeded in Berlin, 
it became known that Germany demanded as the price of 
consenting to the unlimited exercise of political 
authority by France in Morocco, the cession of the whole 
Gabun region of the French Congo, from the coast to 
the River Sanga. The colony in question dates from 1839, 
includes the thriving Atlantic port of Libreville, and 
possesses considerable natural resources and a relatively 
dense and industrious native population. 

To understand this German demand, it is necessary 
to retrace the history of the diplomatic dealings between 
France and Germany from 1909 to the present year. 
Towards the close of 1908, when, after some rude 
threats, she submitted the affair of the Casablanca 
deserters to arbitration, Germany made up her mind to 
contest the political predominance of France in Morocco 
no longer, but to seek compensation for the economic 
interests of her subjects. There were two German 
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mann Brothers, who claimed to have received from the 
Pretender Mulai Hafid concessions for practically all the | 
mineral wealth of Morocco, and the Krupp interest. 
Messrs. Krupp had long acted with the great French 
armament firm, Schneider, of Creusot, and held with it 
a concession to work the iron-ore field of Ouenza in 
Algeria. This singular alliance seems to have suggested 
a formula fer the solution of the Moroccan difficulty. 
There was signed in February, 1909, an agreement 
between France and Germany, which constituted a pro- 
gramme. It recognised “ economic equality,’’ declared 
that the “ special political interests of France are closely 
bound up with the order and peace of Morocco, and must 
not be interfered with,’’ and promised “ to associate the | 
subjects of the two Powers in common undertakings.”’ | 
Let us see how this programme was fulfilled. The first 
step was that German diplomacy ceased to support the 
pretensions of the Mannesmann Brothers; the rival 
group, the Union des Mines, was reconstituted, and the 
French interest in it was reduced to 50 per cent. It 
represents primarily Schneider and Krupp, with some 
international elements. It did no business, and the other 
day reduced its establishment and all but disappeared. 
There followed the creation of a Société de Travaux 
Publics, in which France held half and Germany two- 
sixths of the capital, drawn substantially from the same 
sources as the Union des Mines. The final contract was 
signed in January, 1910, but as yet nothing whatever 
has been done to assign to it the construction of the ports, 
railways, and lighthouses which it covets. A third enter- | 
prise was a Franco-German Railway Company. The 
negotiations for its formation were dropped when the 
Briand Cabinet fell in February, 1911. The only inter- 
national concern which actually has got to work is the | 
Tobacco Monopoly, in which Sir Ernest Cassell, the 
Mendelssohns, and the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas 
are interested. 

The attempt to secure economic co-operation in 
Morocco between French and German interests has, in 
short, proved a failure. From the first the scope of these 
negotiations included the French Congo as well as 
Morocco, and here the failure was even more conspicuous. 
The record which the ‘“ Temps ’’ has published mentions 
two abortive attempts. A contract for the creation of | 
a Franco-German Trading Company to exploit the 
Gabun region was actually signed by M. Pichon in 
December, 1910. In April, 1911, the Monis Cabinet 
broke the bargain and denounced the agreement. There- 
upon negotiations were opened to found a Franco-Ger- 
man Railway Company, to build a line between the 
German Cameroons and the French Congo. That came 
to an abrupt end in June. We have taken the story | 
of these negotiations entirely from French sources. The 
tone of the ‘‘ Temps ’’ is throughout regretful and apolo- | 
getic. It blames the want of continuity between French 
Ministries. It blames still more the egoism and in- 
discipline of the French interests affected. 
part of the blame on Germany. 


The two chapters of this history must be read | 


together, and the meaning of the German descent on 
Agadir, so unintelligible at first in its apparently un- 
provoked brutality, becomes at once apparent. 
has spent her whole energies in making good her political 
position in Morocco. The march on Fez finally secured 
it. But her bargain with Germany, to allow her economic 
compensations, has not been observed, or so observed 
that German interests have drawn no profit from it. 
When the new Caillaux Cabinet succeeded to power, 
Germany determined to vary the conversations by an act 
which would secure in some form recognition for her 
claims. 
in Morocco and the French Congo, then let the necessary 
‘“compensations,’’ as yet unpaid, take the form either 
of a slice of Morocco or of a slice of the Congo to be 
exploited by Germany alone. The crisis which has 
so excited an interest in this country was better 
understood from the first in France. 
“Temps ”’ 


It throws no | 


France | 


_.called him an “ orderly ’’) for his carriage. 
| have telephoned, but he disliked the Board-School voice 


Lite and Petters. 


THE LAST OF THE RUNNYMEDES. 


Tue high debate was over, and Lord Runnymede issued 
from the House, proud in his melancholy, like a 
garrison withdrawing from a fortress with colors flying 
and all the honors of war. He had sent a messenger (he 
He might 





that said ‘‘ Number, please! ’’ and he still more disliked 


| the idea of a coachman speaking down a tube (as he 


imagined it) into his ear. Not that he was opposed 
to inventions, or the advance of science as such. Ile 
recognised the necessity of progress, and had not openly 


_ reproached his own sister when she instituted a motor 


in place of her carriage. But for himself the two 
dark bays were waiting—heads erect, feet firmly planted 
on the solid earth. For he loved horses, and the Runuy- 
mede stables maintained the blood of King Charles’s 
importations from Arabian chivalry. Besides, what 
manners, what sense, could be expected of a chauffeur, 
occupied with oily wheels and engines, instead of living 


| things and corn? 


Some of the small crowd standing about the gate 
recognised him as he came out, and one called out his 
name and said “ What ho!’’ For his appearance was 
fairly well known through political caricatures, which 
usually represented him in plate-armor, holding a spear, 
and wearing a coat-of-arms. He had once instructed his 
secretary to write privately to an editor, pointing out 
that the caricaturist had committed a gross error in 
heraldry; but in his heart he rather enjoyed the 
pictures, and it was the duty of one of his maids to 
stick them into a scrap-book, inscribed with the proper 
dates, for the instruction and entertainment of his 
descendants. In fact, he had lately been found showing 
the book to a boy of three, who picked out his figure 
by its long nose, and said “Granpa!’’ with unerring 
decision. 

But what was the good of son or grandchild now? 
He had nothing to hand down to them but the barren 
title, the old estate, and wealth safely invested in urban 
land and financia] enterprises which his stockbroker 
recommended. Titles, estates, and wealth, were but 


| shadows without the vitalising breath of power. Cotton- 


spinners, boot-finishers, purveyors of food at popular 
prices could now possess such things, and they appeared 
to enjoy them. There were people, he believed, satis- 


| fied with comfort, amusements, rounds of visits, social 


ambitions, and domestic or luxurious joys. But for a 
Runnymede thus to decline would be worse than extinc- 
tion. 

For six centuries the Runnymedes had served their 
country. Edward I. had summoned one of them to his 
“model Parliament,’’ and the present lord could still 
spell out a word or two of the ancient writ that hung 
framed in the hall at Stennynge, with the royal seal 
attached. Two of his ancestors had died by public 
violence (one killed in battle, fighting for the Yorkists, 
which Lord Runnymede inclined to think represented 


| the Legitimist side ; the other executed under Elizabeth, 


| the ’Forty-five in vain. 


If economic co-operation could not be secured | 


Ht is, as the | 
insists, a simple matter of business, compli- | 


cated on the French side by unfortunate delays, and on | 
the German side by characteristic bad manners. 
intervention alone has made it a European question. 


Our 


apparently by mistake), and regretting there were not 
more, he had searched the records of the Civil Wars and 
But never had a Runnymede 
failed in Parliament, or the Council of the King, as he 
preferred to call it; and their name had frequently 
appeared among the holders of subordinate but dignified 
offices, such as the Mastership of the Buckhounds, to 
which special knowledge gave an honorable claim. 
Trained from his first pony in political tradition, 
and encouraged by every gamekeeper to follow the foot- 
steps of his ancestors, Lord Runnymede had inevitably 
taken ‘“‘ Noblesse oblige’’ as his private motto. But of 
what service was nobility if its obligations were 
abolished? He sometimes pictured with a shudder the 
fate of the surviving French nobility—retaining their 
titles by courtesy, and compelled to fritter away their 


| lives upon chateaux, travelling, aeroplanes, or amatory 


j 





intrigues, instead of directing their wisdom and influence 
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to the right government of the State. The guillotine 
was better. He could not imagine his descendants 
without a House of Lords to sit in. Without the Lords, 
he was indeed the last of the Runnymedes. Upon the 
scaffold he might at least die worthily of his name. 

Compromise he despised as the artifice of lawyers 
and upstart politicians. It had been a dagger in his 
heart to hear his leader speaking of some readjustment 
between the two Houses as inevitable. He absolutely 
denied the necessity, unless the readjustment fell quite 
the other way. Planting himself on Edward I.’s statute, 
he had vehemently maintained the right of the Lords 
to control finance, though he was willing to allow the 
commercial gentlemen in the Commons to work out the 
figures of national income and expenditure. He now 
regarded the threatened creation of Peers as a gross 
insult to public decency. Properly speaking, he pro- 
tested, Peers cannot be created. You might as well 
put terriers into kennels and call them foxhounds. Now 
and then a distinguished soldier or even a statesman 
could be ennobled without much harm ; and he supposed 
there was something to be said for a learned man, and a 
writer or two, though he preferred them to be childless. 
He had once published a book himself, with the Runny- 
mede arms on the cover. But the thought of making 
Lords by batches vulgarised the King’s majesty, and 
reversed the order of nature. ‘“ Are we worse than 
Chinamen,’’ he asked, “ that we seek to confer nobility 
on fellows sprung from unknown forefathers?’’ The 
Archbishop of Canterbury had appealed to the House 
to approach the question with mutual consideration and 
respect, high public spirit and common sense. But on 
such a question consideration was dangerous, and 
common sense fatal. He wished the Bishops had stuck to 
their own Convocation, instead of intruding their in- 
harmonious white sleeves where they were not wanted. 
He was sorry he had subscribed so handsomely to the 
restoration of Stennynge Church, apart from the Runny- 
mede aisle. 

Worse still, the Archbishop had mentioned “the 
average voter in tramcar or railway train,’’ and the 
words had called up a haunting vision of disgust. He 
often said that he had no objection to the working 
classes as such. He rather liked them. He found them 
intelligent and unpretentious. He could converse with 
them without effort, and they always had the common 
interest of sport. He felt no depression in passing 
through the working quarters of a city, and at Sten- 
nynge he was well acquainted with all the cottagers and 
farmers alike. In one family he had put out a puppy 
at walk; in another he had let off a man who had 
poached a pheasant when his.wife was ill; in a third 
he had stood godfather to the baby when the father 
was killed falling from a stack. He felt a kind of 
warmth towards the poor whenever he saw them at a 
distance. 

But of the average voter, such as the Archbishop 
described, he could not think without pain and appre- 
hension. Coming to London from any part of the 
country, he always closed his eyes as the train entered 
the suburbs. Those long rows of monotonous little 
houses—so decent, so uneventful, so temporary— 
oppressed him like a physical disease. If he contem- 
plated them, they induced violent dyspepsia, such as 
he had once incurred by visiting the Crystal Palace. The 
consciousness that they were there, even as he passed 
through tunnels, lowered his vitality until he reached 
his town house or club in the centre of things. Not 
even the considerable income he derived from land on 
the outskirts of a large manufacturing town consoled 
him for the horror of its extension. In those uniform 
houses—in their railings, their Venetian blinds, india- 
rubber plants, and stained-glass panels to the doors—he 
beheld the coming degradation of his country. He saw 
them, like great armies of white or red ants, creeping 
over the land, devouring all that was beautiful in it, 
or ancient, or redolent of grandeur. Bit by bit, street 
by street, the ignoble, thetidy, the pettiness of the parlor, 
was gaining upon splendor and renown, and the anticipa- 
tion of the change cast a foreboding sadness over the 
beauty of his ancestral home. It tainted even his un- 





uttered pride in his son, who had been at Eton without 
expulsion, and served two years in the Foot Guards with- 
out discredit. And now, there was his grandson. 

What future could be theirs? Should a Runnymede 
sit in a House shorn of its prerogatives, bound to im- 
potence, reduced to a mere echo of popular caprice, with 
hardly the delaying power of a chaperon at a ball? Or 
should a son of his trot round from door to door, seeking 
the suffrages of those distressing suburbs at the polls—a 
son whose ancestry had known the favor of princes, and 
withstood foes and traitors upon the field? Lord Run- 
nymede himself had never thought of election, even 
before the House of Lords received him. Yet if you 
wanted representatives, who was more truly representa- 
tive of his own estates and the interests of every soul upon 
it—interests identical with his own?! Who was more fit 
to control the country than a man who had breathed the 
atmosphere of State from childhood, and learnt history 
from the breastplates, the swords, the cloaks, the wigs, and 
the side-whisker portraits of men whose very blood beat 
in his heart? , 

As the carriage went down Piccadilly, he was over- 
whelmed with the darkness of the prospect. He saw 
an ancient country staggering from side to side on its 
road to ruin, while the hands which had directed and 
steadied it for centuries lay bound or idle. He saw 
coverts and meadows and cornfields eaten away by desir- 
able residences, angular garden cities, and Socialist 
communities. He saw his own Stennynge advertised for 
plots, and its relics catalogued for a museum, while 
factories spouted smoke on all sides, and if a Runny- 
mede survived, he lived in a rough-cast villa, like an 
eagle in a cage at the Zoo. The soul of all his ancestors 
rose within him. Never should it happen while 
he had a sword to draw. At least he could 
display the courage of the fine old stock. If he 
submitted to the degradation, he would feel him- 
self a coward, unfit for the position he and his 
fathers had occupied. Let the enemy do their worst; 
they should find him steady at his post. Before him 
lay one solemn duty still to be performed for God and 
country. The spirit of noble sacrifice was not dead. 
The populace should see how an aristocrat still could 
die. Come what come might, he would vote against the 
third reading of the Bill! 

Dismounting from his carriage, he approached the 
entrance-porch of his house with so proud and resolute 
a bearing that three hatless working-girls passing by, 
in white frocks, with arms interlaced, all cried out 
** Percy! ’’ as their ironic manner is. 





HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 

Ir would be an interesting task for those who try to 
watch the influence of education to ascertain what pro- 
portion of the persons brought up with the longest 
schooling preserve, after they are grown up, the opinions 
on religion, politics, and life, in which they were 
steeped as children. The question possesses a special 
interest just now. To the upper classes, the history of 
their country has now reached its breaking point. They 
see all round them the signs of life and growth and 
ambition among classes that they had believed it their 
mission to rule, in authority. Their feelings are those 
of the old aristocrats in 1832, who thought that the 
Reform Bill would bring a social revolution; that not 
only their sinecures but their estates were in peril; and 
that men of great property, leisure, and governing 
traditions were going to be swamped in a new and 
democratic State. During the last few years, the rich 
classes in England have been seized with the same kind 
of horror. The rise of the Labor Party, the avalanche 
of 1906, the Budget, the arresting of the power of the 
Lords, these are all so many portents of the day of 
wrath and confusion, breaking into the serene confidence 
which had been bred by a generation of almost un- 
disturbed supremacy. They have tried various methods 
of averting this danger, and one of them is propa- 
ganda among boys. During the last few years there has 
been a succession of histories written with a view to 
this emergency. 
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Now almost all English historians treat their subject 
from the general outlook of this governing world. That 
is inevitable. It follows from our whole system of the 
segregation of classes. Macaulay, for example, read 
and wrote English history with the eyes of the en- 
lightened aristocracy ; his influence is all for wide tolera- 
tion, for generous sympathy, for war upon the narrow 
prejudice and meanness that are inseparable from 


monopoly; but he saw the English artisan as Jefirey’ 


saw him, not as Lovett saw him; he saw the English 
laborer as Bentham, and not as Cobbett saw him. We 
have taken Macaulay as the most liberal of the schools 
in which boys have been taught ; a school in which they 
did not learn everything, and in which what they did 
not learn was very important, but a school in which they 
received some of the noblest of the inspirations of a 
great faith in justice, magnanimous power, and honesty 
and public spirit in government. The recent histories, 
of which we are thinking, are conceived in a very 
different spirit. They are a deliberate attempt of this 
order to give to children the impressions that seem the 
most likely to make them defend its privileges and posses- 
sions. Macaulay was a historian before he was a 
partisan. There is bias and prejudice in his pages, but 
they are all part of the picture of history as he saw it. 
These moderns are partisans before they are historians: 
they are interested primarily in the effect they are to 
produce, only secondarily in the truth of their picture. 

The latest attempt of this kind is a joint production 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher. 
(“A History of England.” By C. R. L. Fletcher 
and Rudyard Kipling: Clarendon Press.) Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling contributes the poetry, Mr. Fletcher 
the prose. Mr. Kipling’s contribution, with one 
or two exceptions, only confirms the opinion that 
if his place in English literature depended on his 
achievements during the last ten years, it would 
be inconsiderable. It is extraordinary that the most 
sycophantic of his friends and colleagues should have per- 
mitted him to print such lines as most of those which 
appear on these pages. Mr. Fletcher himself must have 
found it difficult to listen with the proper emotion to 
the last words of this lament from the Roman Centurion : 


““ Here, whera men say my name was made, here, where my 
work was done; 


Here, where my dearest dead are laid—my wife—my wife 
and son; 


Here, where time, custom, grief and toil, age, memory, 
service, love 
Have rooted me on British soil. Ah, how shall I remove?” 


We can almost hear Shoolbred’s vans at the door, 
breaking in on that last sob. Mr. Fletcher’s contribu- 
tion is exactly what would be expected in such a con- 
nection. A child might as well try to construct a history 
of the last ten years out of the Tory election placards— 
the legends about Pat Ford, and the rest of it—as to 
understand the conditions from which modern England 
has sprung by reading this volume. Mr. Fletcher hates 
Liberals, Radicals, and Labor men; but he hates Irish- 
men most of all. He has all the insular prejudices: 
foreigners are always jealous, and fighting is the only 
real way of saving your country. We need only glance 
at the treatment of one incident to show Mr. Fletcher’s 
ideas of history. He says that it was a mistake for the 
Tories not to reform Parliament after Waterloo. “The 
result was that it fell wholly to the Whigs to force it 
on; and the Whigs, very weak in Parliament, did not 
scruple to appeal to the passions of uneducated people 
outside Parliament. They encouraged ‘monster meet- 
ings,’ ‘monster petitions,’ and such like. At one riot 
at Manchester in 1819 the soldiers had to be called in, 
and several people were shot. Very likely these were 
only innocent spectators and not. rioters at all; those 
who get up riots are usually careful to keep out of the 
way when their suppression begins. Stiff laws were 
passed in Parliament to prevent such riotous meetings 
for the future.” This is Mr. Fletcher’s account of 
Peterloo, written not in a satire, but in a volume that 
is meant for serious history. On the simplest detail 
he cannot tell the truth. The Whigs, so far from en- 








couraging “ monster meetings ’’ and “ monster petitions,” 
were in mortal terror of them. The “riot’’ in Man- 
chester was just as much or just as little a riot as any 
Tariff Reform meeting. The people whom Mr. Fletcher 
calls rioters were certainly more orderly and well- 
mannered than the Member for Mr. Fletcher’s Univer- 
sity. The soldiers “ had to be called in’’ in the sense that 
they have to be called in from time to time by the 
Russian Government. It is amazing that a man pro- 
fessing to be writing history can put his name to such 
a monstrous perversion. Let us see how a man who 
treated history in Mr. Fletcher’s summary way, but 
whose sympathies were with the poor and not with the 
rich, might describe that incident. “The condition of 
the poor was deplorable. During the last forty years 
property had been taken from them by the rich at a 
rate almost unknown in history. The rich controlled 
Parliament. They enjoyed sinecures costing the country, 
the mass of whose people were by this time destitute, 
more than a million and a half a year. They had used 
their power to pass some of the most savage laws to 
be found in Europe. Under one law, a man discovered in 
a wood at night, without a gun or any weapon, could be 
transported for seven years. They had imported a regi- 
ment of Germans to help them in flogging English 
laborers, and when Cobbett said this was a revolting spec- 
tacle, they put him into prison for two years. Their jobs 
and their quarrels and their corrupt conduct sacrificed 
armies and generals in the field. The poor at last 
began to ask for a Parliament representing other classes 
in the nation. They got up meetings (not with the help 
of the Whigs, who were very much afraid of them). 
The rich were terrified lest they should lose their 
sinecures. At a big meeting in Manchester, where 
there had been no sign of violence, the magistrates 
ordered the Yeomanry to charge a crowd of defenceless 
men and women. This brutal incident has been des- 
cribed by Mr. Fletcher; it has also been described by 
Carlyle.”’ 

Whether the circulation of this kind of book really 
effects the object desired, is a matter for doubt. In 
education, it has been well said, the important thing is 
not the product at eighteen or,twenty, but at thirty. A 
boy may learn this kind of history in the nursery, more 
history of the same kind at school, and receive further 
doses at the University, and yet break his prison when 
he comes into contact with real life. He is brought up 
in an environment where it is the natural thing for him 
to suppose that, in Mr. Fletcher’s complacent language, 
“democracy is on its trial ’’—the tribunal being pre- 
sumably Mr. Fletcher and his friends—and that Irishmen 
outside Ulster are rogues; that foreigners are thinking 
of nothing but how to steal our property; and that the 
appearance of a Labor Member in Parliament is a gross 
impertinence. Mr. Fletcher and his friends think that 
it strengthens the aristocracy to teach its children that 
all its prejudices are sacred; but some critics, looking 
back over events not very remote, may incline to the view 
that it is a truer kindness to a class that aspires to a great 
place in politics and administration and the leadership 
of men to teach it the truth about the history of its 
country. 





THE PIETY OF SIMPLE PEOPLE. 


We hope it is not disrespectful to the Church to confess 
that in our opinion, at least in country places, its value 
lies not so much in its specific activities as in the fact of 
its being there. “It is enough for me,’’ says a very 
minor poem, “not to be doing, but to be.’’ Public 
opinion demands a certain amount of “ doing ’’ from the 
Church, but how very little response the people usually 
make to these laborious efforts! They look often very 
coldly on Sunday School Teachers’ Associations, Girls’ 
Friendly Societies, and the like. They have no time for 
such things; no time, for instance, to attend courses of 
lectures on the best methods of Sunday School teaching. 
They are busy delving and spinning, sowing and reaping, 
cooking and washing. As soon as the light evenings begin 
they are busy in their own gardens. The Lent Evening 
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Services are more scantily attended as Lent goes on and 
fervor should increase, because the evenings are longer 
and there is more time for gardening. The few holidays 
must on no account be stolen from them. Even more 
purely philanthropic schemes, such as the provision of a 
parish nurse, often come into collision with all their habits, 
and disturb them in many ways. Yet all this does not 
prove that they are hostile or even indifferent to the 
Church. It may be said, without fear of contradiction, 
that they like it to be there. The parson’s work is to 
christen, and marry, and bury them; here he is quite in 
his place; he performs a function which they look upon 
as essential; he is apt to be considered a trouble- 
some busybody when urging them to attend meetings 
and join associations, the objects of which they apprehend 
but dimly, and the utility of which sometimes appears 
to them doubtful. Even the fact that many of them do 
not themselves attend Church does not prove that they 
are indifferent. They send the old people and the 
children, the aged with their wisdom and the young in 
their innocence, as their true representatives to do the 
highest and fittest work that they can perform. It is 
no little thing for them that there should be a place 
where children can be sent to keep them out of mischief, 
where poor, dodderingold peoplecan get an hour’s change 
and interest on Sunday. The Church is a place of refuge, 
a home for the lonely, a roof over many generations. “ It’s 
time you got ready for church, father,’’ said a young 
woman known to us on the raw cold morning of a late 
Sunday after Trinity. The old man, though in general 
a devoted church-goer, was on this particular Sunday 
secretly laying plans for a morning of slippered ease by 
the kitchen fire. “I don’t think I shall go to church 
this morning, Maud,’’ he replied. “I got a cold in me 
head: me nose runs.’’ “ Stuff and nonsense! ’’ was his 
daughter’s reply. “I can’t have menfolk about my 
kitchen on Sunday mornings ; you take an ’ankerchief and 
go.”’ The old man, grumbling not uncheerfully, duti- 
fully took a handkerchief, and wrapping a thick woollen 
muffler over his mouth, proceeded across the foggy fields 
to join the exiguous band of witnesses to the Nicene Con- 
fession. 

The existence of the fabric of an ancient Parish 
Church gives the village people a grasp of continuity, a 
hold on the future as on the past. This pride in their 
Parish Church is very great when it is a stately or even 
magnificent building, as in some parts of England is 
commonly the case. The piety of simple folk is piety in 
the true and ancient sense of the word, the feeling for 
their own earth-corner, their own people, their own dead. 
All this the fabric of the Church both expresses in itself 
and protects and consecrates for them. It links them 
consciously with a large order of things, and sets their 
little lives amid the innumerable series of years. The 
delight in bells and bell-ringing is intense in parts of 
Lincolnshire and East Anglia, where fine peals exist. In 
a village known to the writer the bells have recently been 
rehung. They had hung in the tower for more than a 
hundred and twenty years. As the great bells stood in the 
churchyard, in the open air once more, it was like the 
morning of the Resurrection. The tower had given up its 
bells, as the great Russian writer tells us on that last 
morning the sea will give up its ships which, with all 
their sails and flags, will crowd the shore. A change has 
passed over the world, a chasm has divided the old world 
from the new, since first those bells were cloistered in 
their tower. The people thronged around, alive with joy- 
ful excitement. They felt themselves not disconnected 
units, but links in the chain of generations. Theyread the 
inscriptions, still as clear as if lettered yesterday. They 
were in touch, one doubts not, with the old donors who 
had given the bells, the old bell-founders who had cast 
them, the continuous succession of bands of ringers 
following one another to this day ; they had the sense of 
quiet chimes upon uncounted Sundays; they heard the 
peals for Waterloo and Trafalgar. In Brittany or Flan- 
ders, a saint of a thousand years ago cures the toothache 
of to-day. You see the little shrine of St. Appolonia 





that she can do this, whose own teeth were driven in and 
crushed for Christ’s sake.’’ But the prayers that go up 
from English villages, and they are many, do not in- 
volve this varied contact with the historic past. The one 
thing in English religion that gives this is the fabric of 
the Parish Church. “Isn’t it nic’t?’’ said one en- 
thusiast, the village miller and baker, as he examined 
the bells, the black eyes twinkling with pleasure in his 
good-humored face. He then and there registered a 
resolve that, if at any time it was possible, he would him- 
self give an extra bell in memory of the departed mem- 
bers of his own family. This baker—we assure the reader 
we are not writing sarcastically—is one of those real 
lovers of the Church who never attend its services. On 
Christmas Day he makes amends for his non-attendance 
by cooking all the dinners in the village free. “ Let ’em 
send their dinners to me,’’ he says, “ and then they can 
all go.’’ On that great day of charity, the bakehouse oven 
is filled with geese and rabbit-pies and joints of beef, and 
after Church the village street is filled with the savoury 
steams of the various dinners being transferred to their 
respective tables. When once the bells were again suc- 
cessfully rehung, the delight expressed was also very 
great. ‘“ They’re right for another two-hundred years,’’ 
again and again one heard it said. 

A great piety and charity, indeed, apart from specific 
religious practice, exists in English country people. How 
real is this often vague and unformulated Christianity, 
is shown by their patience and resignation under the 
suffering which they regard as of the essence of the human 
lot. They have indeed a great appreciation of those good 
things of life so largely denied them. Asceticism is an 
ideal with which they have no manner of sympathy. We 
remember the contempt with which an intelligent vil- 
lager once spoke of Count Tolstoy, of whose living and 
working as a peasant he had been reading in the news- 
paper. Another villager, a woman, had one day been 
using all the resources of language to express her con- 
tempt for a neighbor. All the records of her past and 
that of her family were most strictly discussed. They 
were the lowest of the low, she declared. At last, work- 
ing herself up into a climax, she exclaimed, “ Why, her 
father fasted forty days and forty nights.’’ As long as 
the rich do good unto themselves the poor will speak well 
of them. “ Let them enjoy it as has it,’’ you so often hear. 
They enjoy the spectacle of good fortune and happiness as 
they would enjoy a pantomime. But they hold man’s 
normal state to be one of suffering, and either resign them- 
selves to it, or at any rate honestly endeavor to do so. It 
is not a lamentation that steams up from the lips of 
those who, with enduring toil, perform the labors of the 
year, but a murmur of acceptance. It is often the 
writer’s lot to chat with an old man who has lost a hand, 
and who is suffering from heart disease, as he leans over 
his garden gate. Within the house is a daughter, a com- 
paratively young woman of about forty, dying of an in- 
curable disease. ‘‘ I’m forced to bide outside,’’ he will 
say, “it hurts me so to see the poor thing. Good gal 
she’s always been, and worked hard and saved her money, 
and all her young days never saw no pleasure much; and 
now she frets because she never will see pleasure. I tells 
her ‘never mind that, my dear; try to think o’ some- 
thing different.’ And I know she do try; she tries hard, 
poor dear, I hears her, night and mornin’. Last night 
she fancied a drop o’ champagne. So long as I’ve lived 
I’ve never seen champagne, but I shall send for a shillin’s- 
worth this evening. It hurts me cruel, it do, but I 
drowns it i’ *baccy.’’ 

They go round the sun—Sol, the glorious flaming 
orb, darting out the fires of light and heat by which 
they live—Mars and Mercurius, Jupiter and Saturnus, 
Venus and Terra. In this last point of space, in seem- 
ing contradiction with its plenitude of air and light, its 
freedom and beauty and fruitfulness, there are being 
lived narrow, burdened lives of men and women, haunted 
and shadowed by pain. A thread is sometimes found 
which leads them securely to the heart of the mystery, 
in the thought of a life like their own in the inaccessible 


hung with wax models of teeth made sound again. “It | and splendid places. Another sufferer from an incurable 


is not unreasonable,”’ says Sir Thomas More, “ to think | disease, a poor old bed-ridden woman who has all her 
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life been half-starved, fighting a long fight with a 
drunken husband and with many children, recently told 
the writer the story of a dream she once had, as nearly 
as possible in the following words: ‘‘ I was going home 
from work in the fields, and I was so shabby and dirty, 
and as I went along a most beautifully dressed lady over- 
took me, and said, ‘ We’re going the same way; I'll 
walk with you.’ I was so ashamed, for I was in rags, 
but we went on together a long, long way. I didn’t 
know where we were going, but we came at last to a 
most beautiful place. The lady rang the bell, and we 
were both let in. ‘ Whatever place is this’? I said; 
‘surely it must be heaven.’ The lady said, ‘ It’s not 
heaven, it’s the outside place, where we have to wait for 
a time before we’re admitted into heaven. You'd better 
wait here just inside the door.’ So I sat down, and she 
walked straight right up to the top. She walked up to 
where some one was sitting, and I knew at once it was 
Our Saviour. She walked boldly up and began to talk, 
oh! so loud and so fast, and went on telling Him how 
much she’d done to improve the poor. And Our Saviour 
didn’t answer her one word at all. Then I said to 
myself, ‘Oh! whatever shall I do? I never did anyone 
any good, and my hair’s all down, and I am so untidy.’ 
And I burst out crying. Then Our Saviour came down 
from the top and left the lady talking, and came down 
where I was, and put His hand on my shoulder, and 
said, ‘When did you ever hear that I despised any- 


one?’ ”’ 





THE UNFATHOMABLE BEE. 


THERE are few creatures that have been subject to such 
widespread observation; none, perhaps, of which so 
much is known as the hive bee. Yet there are few that 
still present so many problems. We have so stripped 
her of her material secrets that we have now got her 
into the region of psychology, and that is notoriously 
an illimitable realm. And at the same time, diligent 
as has been the collection of facts, a great volume of 
evidence has undoubtedly been missed, and even the 
material story of the bee’s actual life is as full of lacunas 
as her own comb is full of cells. Nothing ought to be 
more certain, for example, than the facts about her 
sting. Yet even with regard to this, the information of 
the diligent reader is apt to be quite nebulous. What says 
Mr. Tickner Edwardes, in his fascinating “ Lore of the 
Honey-bee,’’ just republished in shilling form by Messrs. 
Methuen? In one place he says that the useless ovi- 
positor of the neuter (worker) is changed into a weapon, 
the gland that in the queen contains an “all but harm- 
less fluid’’ being in the worker filled with an active 
poison. But when we come to the queen herself, whose 
ovipositor should be anything but useless, we find that 
she puts her sister princesses “ fiercely to the sword,’’ and 
that a stroke delivered in the spiracle of an adult rival 
“appears to be always fatal.’’ In most other bees the 
perfect female has a sting apparently as effective as that 
of the worker, and furnished with the same poison. The 
one marvel about the worker bee is that she alone of all 
aculeates has a barbed sting, the use of which implies the 
death of the bee. A more bewildering gift to com- 
munism it would be difficult to imagine. 

Much romance has clustered round the hexagonal 
cell. It was once said that whereas many angles were 
possible, the bee had chosen the one angle, correct to the 
last second, that gives the highest efficiency in strength 
and storage capacity and economy of material. Later, 
it was said that cylinders equally pressing upon one 
another would give this shape, and the work of the bee 
was likened to that produced by tightly-packed peas 
swelling in a jar. The analogy is a clumsy one, yet the 
shape of the cell undoubtedly arises by the operation of 
some law of the kind. The number of equal circles that 
will surround another, touching it and one another, is 
six, and we can only get rid of the little triangles between 
their points of contact by making hexagons of them. It 
seems that all kinds of advantages beyond those stated 
flow from the adoption of an angled cell. The corners 
provide air-shafts to the spiracles of the grub, perhaps 














they prevent the outflow of honey when stored, as the 
bee stores it, in a nearly horizontal cell. Everything 
would have driven them to the use of this plan if economy 
had not done so. It must not be forgotten that the bee 
does not build cells of one uniform size, but of two 
uniform sizes—drone and worker, with transitional cells 
of several shapes where the two meet in one comb. If 
the last secret of their architecture is to be discovered, it 
will be by means of these irregularities, and especially 
by the examination of the scraps of comb with cells 
facing all ways, with which they often begin their work. 

“The spirit of the hive’’ is a phrase easily used, 
but not so easily defended. Early investigators could 
not understand how so much order could obtain without 
one central, indisputable authority. This they found 
in the queen, or, as those who would not believe in a 
gynocracy calledher,the king. The courtiers of Elizabeth 
discovered that the hive was a matriarchy. It remained 
for a more republican age to describe something yet 
more nearly approaching the actual facts. The queen 
has been unanimously deposed. Maeterlinck claims for 
her the dignity of maids of honor retreating before her 
backward, as she makes royal, but constitutional, pro- 
gress round the hive. Mr. Edwardes, with complete dis- 
respect, speaks of the maids of honor as “ sowers driving 
their living seed-barrow, the queen, over the combs.’’ 
The hive then has no sovereign. It is an anarchist com- 
munism, the exact secret of whose working is beyond our 
conception. A bee sees a place for a new comb and 
begins to lay the foundation. Others come and join in 
the work, and without any plan a thousand bees carry 
it to its conclusion. The first brick, perhaps, determines 
the whole building, and every bee sees the inevitable 
consequence as clearly as a ring of children saying their 
alphabet from A. So the guard at the door automati- 
cally doubles and redoubles in proportion to attack from 
outside; the corps of fanners becomes equal to the need 
of ventilation; brood cells are taken from the queen 
for honey, or honey cells cut down and cleared for the 
queen’s use; queen cells are founded; the drones, lately 
pampered by all, are attacked by all and turned out of 
the hive; even the queen is “ balled,’’ and the hive com- 
mits suicide. These phenomena.can be explained by the 
theory of external impulse affecting every unit of the 
community in the same way, and urging it to the same 
action. Yet we are driven to say: ‘“‘ Each busy gang of 
laborers has apparently a distinct and definite task 
allotted to it by the central hive authority.”’ 

What is the swarm? It is the hive’s wedding. 
There was a brilliant royal wedding long ago, but, ever 
since, the life of the hive has been but an adding of 
protoplasm to protoplasm, a multiplying of units like 
the growth of a single body. Now, the community buds 
like an ameba or a jelly-fish. We are astonished to see 
that this method of reproduction is an _ ecstasy. 
It is a day of extravagant holiday for each cell 
of the organism, each constitutional spinster that 
all through the year has been an exemplar of 
cold prudence. Everybody is a-riot, everybody dazed 
and oblivious with a happiness that must be a kind of 
love. The hive, containing all that they have slaved and 
pinched for, is abandoned for ever, and everybody goes 
off in a sort of mad elopement to start the world afresh. 
The “ seed-barrow’’ goes with them. As to her willing- 
ness or otherwise, observers are not satisfied. Perhaps 
it is a grandmother’s holiday for her. 

Ecstatic as the swarming is, it has been most 
prudently provided for. It cannot take place till there 
is a young queen in her cradle to inherit the old hive 
with its stores of honey and its thousands of hatching 
bees. The spirit of the hive arranges that, in spite of 
the protestations of the queen. This royal baby, reared 
from any one of the thousands of eggs she has laid to 
produce workers and subjects, means her exile at all 
events, perhaps her deposition and death. It is the first 
baby of the kind she has had, but she knows it for a 
rival, and longs to do away with it. She has given the 
hive a thousand sons, but she prefers not to give it one 
daughter. If all queen bees had their way, the race 


would become extinct. It is the workers who can have 
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no progeny of their own, and whose life is but a month, 
who see to the perpetuation of the race. It is an exact 
reversal of the unselfishness of the solitary bee that 
slaves to provide food for the daughters she can never 
see. The swarm is the complete reversal of the methods 
of the nearly allied humble bees, the social wasps, and 
the ants, from whose nests the princesses go forth, 
leaving the queen-mother in possession. The plan of 
the hive bee is immensely successful. The old hive has 
been brought to the pitch where it can run itself, and 
its whole population, turned to the work of constructing 
a new nest, does so in an astonishingly short space of 
time. They take capital with them and they go into a 
land of flowers. By the next morning they have some 
comb built with eggs in it. Honey flows in as the combs 
lengthen; in a fortnight they are safe against a week’s 
bad weather; by the autumn they have a store to carry 
them through the winter. The humble bee princess 
must sleep on a cold stomach all the winter, and, begin- 
ning single-handed, live the year through from hand-to- 
mouth, never getting a store, never establishing a winter 
city. The better policy is plain enough, but how did the 
hive bee find it out? Evidently the plan resides in the 
brain of the worker-bee, the untiring spinster, who may 
have delegated with some little scorn the mere duty of 
reproduction to a comparatively brainless queen. One 
of the most desperate questions we ask ourselves is by 
what means the growing brain of the worker may have 
been reproduced and extended in the progeny of the 
brainless queen? 





Short Studies. 


WAR. 
® 


He was a young man, not more than twenty-four or 
-five, and he might have sat his horse with the careless 
grace of his youth had he not been so catlike and tense. 
His black eyes roved everywhere, catching the movements 
of twigs and branches where small birds hopped, quest- 
ing ever onward through the changing vistas of trees 
and brush, and returning always to the clumps of under- 
growth on either side. 





boom of heavy guns from far to the west. 
been sounding monotonously in his ears for hours, and 


only its cessation would have aroused his notice. For | 


he had business closer to hand. 
bow was balanced a carbine. 

So tensely was he strung that a bunch of quail, 
exploding into flight from under his horse’s nose, star- 
tled him to such an extent that automatically, in- 
stantly, he had reined in and fetched the carbine half- 
way to his shoulder. He grinned sheepishly, recovered 
himself, and rode on. So tense was he, so bent upon the 


Across his saddle- 


work he had to do, that the sweat stung his eyes un- | 
wiped, and unheeded rolled down his nose, and spattered | 
The band of his cavalryman’s hat | 


his saddle pommel. 
was fresh-stained with sweat. 
him was likewise wet. It was high noon of a breath- 
less day of heat. Even the birds and squirrels did 
not dare the sun, but sheltered in shady hiding-places 
among the trees. 

__ Man and horse were littered with leaves and dusted 
with yellow pollen, for the open was ventured no more 
than was compulsory. They kept to the brush and 
trees, and invariably the man halted and peered out 
before crossing a dry glade, or a naked stretch of up- 
land pasturings. He worked always to the ah, 
though his way was devious, and it was from the north 
that he seemed most to apprehend that for which he was 
looking. He was no coward, but his courage was only 


The roan horse under 


that of the average civilised man, and he was looking 
to live, not die. 

Up a small hillside he followed a cowpath through 
such dense scrub that he was forced to dismount and 
lead his horse. 


But when the path swung around to 








And as he watched, so did | 
he listen, though he rode on in silence, save for the | 


This had | 


_ blazing sunshine. 


| 
| 
| on the screen on the opposite side. 
| 
| 
| 





the west, he abandoned it, and headed to the north 
again along the oak-covered top of the ridge. 

The ridge ended in a steep descent—so steep that 
he zigzagged back and forth across the face of the 
slope, sliding and stumbling among the dead leaves and 
matted vines, and keeping a watchful eye on the horse 
above, that threatened to fall down upon him. The 
sweat ran from him, and the pollen-dust, settling pun- 
gently in mouth and nostrils, increased his thirst. Try 
as he would, nevertheless the descent was noisy, and 
frequently he stopped, panting in the dry heat, and lis- 
tening for any warning from beneath. 

At the bottom he came out on a flat so densely 
forested that he could not make out its extent. Here 
the character of the woods changed, and he was able 
to remount. Instead of the twisted hillside oaks, tall 
straight trees, big-trunked and prosperous, rose from the 
damp, fat soil. Only here and there were thickets, 
easily avoided, while he encountered winding, park-like 
glades, where the cattle had pastured in the days before 
war had run them off. 

His progress was more rapid now, as he came down 
into the valley, and at the end of half-an-hour he 
halted at an ancient rail fence on the edge of a clear- 
ing. He did not like the openness of it, yet his path 
lay across to the fringe of trees that marked the banks 
of the stream. It was a mere quarter of a mile across 
that open, but the thought of venturing out in it was 
repugnant. A rifle, a score of them, a thousand, might 
lurk in that fringe by the stream—and he the naked 


| mark. 


Twice he essayed to start, and twice he paused. 
He was appalled by his own loneliness. The pulse of 
war that beat from the west suggested the companion- 
ship of battling thousands ; here was naught but silence, 
and himself, and possible death-dealing bullets from a 
myriad ambushes. And yet his task was to find what he 
feared to find. He must go on, and on, till some- 
where, some time, he encountered another man, or other 
men, from the other side, scouting, as he was scouting, 
to make report, as he must make report, of having come 
in touch. 

Changing his mind, he skirted inside the woods for 
a distance, and again peeped forth. This time, in the 
middle of the clearing, he saw a small farmhouse. 
There were no signs of life. No smoke curled from 
the chimney, not a barnyard fowl clucked or strutted. 
The kitchen door stood open, and he gazed so long and 
hard into the black aperture that it seemed almost that 
a farmer’s wife must emerge at any moment. 

He licked the pollen and dust from his dry lips, 
stiffened himself, mind and body, and rode out into the 
Nothing stirred. He went on past 
the house, and approached the wall of trees and bushes 
by the river’s bank. One thought persisted madden- 
ingly. It was of the crash in his body of a high- 
velocity bullet. It made him feel very fragile and de- 
fenceless, and he crouched lower in the saddle. 

Tethering his horse in the edge of the wood, he con- 
tinued a hundred yards on foot, till he came to the 
stream. Twenty feet wide it was, without perceptible 
current, cool and inviting, and he was very thirsty. 
But he waited inside his screen of leafage, his eyes fixed 
To make the wait 

endurable, he sat down, his carbine resting on his knees. 

The minutes passed, and slowly his tenseness relaxed. 
| At last he decided there was no danger; but, just as 
he prepared to part the bushes and bend down to the 
water, a movement among the opposite bushes caught 
his eye. 

It might be a bird. But he waited. Again there 
was an agitation of the bushes, and then, so suddenly 
that it almost startled a cry from him, the bushes parted 
and a face peered out. It was a face covered with 
several weeks’ growth of ginger-colored beard. The 
eyes were blue and wide apart, with laughter-wrinkles 
in the corners, that showed despite the tired and anxious 
expression of the whole face. 

All this he could see with microscopic clearness, for 
| the distance was no more than twenty feet. And all 
this he saw in such brief time that he saw it as he lifted 


| 
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| 
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his carbine to his shoulder. He glanced along the 
sights, and knew that he was gazing upon a man who 
was as good as dead. It was impossible to miss at 
such point-blank range. 

But he did ngt shoot. Slowly he lowered the car- 
bine and watched. A hand, clutching a water-bottle, 
became visible, and the ginger beard bent downward 
to fill the bottle. He could hear the gurgle of the 
water. Then arm and bottle and ginger beard dis- 
appeared behind the closing bushes. A long time he 
waited, then, with thirst unslaked, he crept back to his 
horse, rode slowly across the sun-washed clearing, and 
passed into the shelter of the woods beyond. 


II. 


Another day, hot and breathless. A deserted farm- 
house, large, with many outbuildings and an orchard, 
standing in a clearing. From the woods, on a roan 
horse, carbine across pommel, rode the young man with 
the quick black eyes. He breathed with relief as he 
gained the house. That a fight had taken place here 
earlier in the season was evident. Clips and empty 
cartridges, tarnished with verdigris, lay on the ground, 
which, while wet, had been torn up by the hoofs of 
horses. Hard by the kitchen garden were graves, 
tagged and numbered. From the oak tree by the kit- 
chen door, in tattered, weather-beaten garments, hung 
the bodies of two men. The faces, shrivelled and de- 
faced, bore no likeness to the faces of men. The roan 
horse snorted beneath them, and the rider caressed and 
soothed it, and tied it farther away. 

Entering the house, he found the interior a wreck. 
He trod on empty cartridges as he walked from room 
to room to reconnoitre from the windows. Men had 
camped and slept everywhere, and, on the floor of one 
room, he came upon stains unmistakable where the 
wounded had been laid down. 

Again outside, he led the horse around behind the 
barn, and invaded the orchard. A dozen trees were 
burdened with ripe apples. He filled his pockets, 
eating while he picked. Then a thought came to him, 
and he glanced at the sun, calculating the time of his 
return to camp. He pulled off his shirt, tying the 
sleeves and making a bag. This he proceeded to {fill 
with apples. 

As he was about to mount his horse, the animal 
suddenly pricked up its ears. The man, too, listened, 
and heard, faintly, the thud of hoofs on soft earth. 
He crept to the corner of the barn and peered out. A 
dozen mounted men, strung out loosely, approaching 
from the opposite side of the clearing, were only a matter 
of a hundred yards or so away. They rode on to the 
house. Some dismounted, while others remained in 
the saddle, as an earnest that their stay would be 
short. They seemed to be holding a council, for he 
could hear them talking excitedly in the detested tongue 
of the alien invader. The time passed, but they seemed 
unable to reach a decision. He put the carbine away 
in its boot, mounted, and waited impatiently, balancing 
the shirt of apples on the pommel. 

He heard footsteps approaching, and drove his spurs 
so fiercely into the roan as to force a surprised groan 
from the animal as it leaped forward. At the corner 
of the barn he saw the intruder, a mere boy of nineteen 
or twenty, for all of his uniform, jump back to escape 
being rundown. At the same moment the roan swerved, 
and its rider caught a glimpse of the aroused men by 
the house. Some were springing from their horses, 
and he could see the rifles going to their shoulders. He 
passed the kitchen door, and the dried corpses swinging 
in the shade, compelling his foes to run around the 
front of the house. A rifle cracked, and a second, but 
he was going fast, leaning forward, low in the saddle, 
one hand clutching the shirt of apples, the other guiding 
the horse. 

The top bar of the fence was four feet high, but 


he knew his roan, and leaped it at full career to the | 


accompaniment of several scattered shots. 


Eight hun- 


dred yards straight away were the woods, and the roan | 
Every 


was covering the distance with mighty strides. 





| 


man was now firing. They were pumping their guns 
so rapidly that he no longer heard individual shots. 
A bullet went through his hat, but he was unaware, 
though he did know when another tore through the 
apples on the pommel. And he winced and ducked 
even lower when a third bullet, fired low, struck a 
stone between his horse’s legs, and richochetted off 
through the air, buzzing and humming like some in- 
credible insect. 

The shots died down as the magazines were emptied, 
until, quickly, there was no more shooting. The young 
man was elated. Through that astonishing fusillade 
he had come unscathed. He glanced back. Yes, they 
had emptied their magazines. He could see several 
reloading. Others were running back behind the house 
for their horses. As he looked, two, already mounted, 
came back into view around the corner, riding hard. 
And, at the same moment, he saw the man with the 
unmistakable ginger beard kneel down on the ground, 
level his gun, and coolly take his time for the long shot. 

The young man threw his spurs into the horse, 
crouched very low, and swerved in his flight in order to 
distract the other’s aim. And still the shot did not 
come. With each jump of the horse, the woods sprang 
nearer. They were only two hundred yards away, and 
still the shot was delayed. 

And then he heard it, the last thing he was ever 
to hear, for he was dead ere he hit the ground in the 
long crashing fall from the saddle. And they, watching 
at the house, saw him fall, saw his body bounce when it 
struck the earth, and saw the burst of red-cheeked apples 
that rolled about him. They laughed at the unexpected 
eruption of apples, and clapped their hands in applause 
of the long shot by the man with the ginger beard. 


Jack LONDON. 





Present-Day Problems. 





WHAT USE ARE THE UNIVERSITIES TO 
THE POOR? 


GENERATIONS of reformers have engaged themselves in 
setting up ladders from the schools of the poor to the 
Universities of the rich. They have succeeded—County 
Councils, City Companies, and philanthropic bodies have 
provided scholarships, and there are thousands of young 
men and women who, having started in elementary 
schools, are now studying in the Universities. Many, 
indeed, are to be found in Oxford and Cambridge—the 
Universities of the rich. They come there as sons of poor 
men, and they go out to be members of one of the pro- 
fessions. They, in common language, “change their 
class.’’ 

The gain so far is great. It is great for the 
scholars themselves. They enter through the gate of 
knowledge into a wider life, where they have more of the 
power and more of the enjoyment of which they are 
capable. Every one’s deepest want is the “ want to be,’’ 
and knowledge helps its possessors to be more, as well as 
to have more. Many of them arrive at great positions, 
and all of them find more interest in the days of their 
pilgrimage. 

The gain, too, is great for the Universities, 
who are the stronger for the admission of strenuous 
members with the varied experience gained in circum- 
stances of comparative poverty and with the intention 
of getting the best from their opportunity. 

The gain, lastly, is great for the nation, which is 
thus able to draw recruits for the highest posts in the 
public service from other sources thar the ordinary 
public schools. The demands for the public service must 
necessarily become greater, and as the Universities give 
the best training for such posts, it is well that their mem- 
bers can now be drawn from the classes of the poor as 
well as of the rich. The gain, therefore, is in every way 
great, and there is need that the ladders be multiplied 
for the use of both men and women. 
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But the question suggests itself whether ladders are 
all that is wanted, whether, indeed, the metaphor does 
not imply a wrong conception of the position of the 
Universities. Is it right that the ancient and national 
Universities at Oxford and Cambridge should occupy a 
high and lofty place, graciously permitting the approach 
of those who pay their demands, but never going out to 
serve their needs? They have the dignity which comes of 
ancestry and of association ; but dignity is not necessarily 
preserved by aloofness. The ancient Universities stand 
at the gate of knowledge, they have in themselves the 
waters which are for the refreshment of life. Ought they 
not, instead of requiring that the people should put up 
ladders to get at the waters, rather to put their know- 
ledge in conduit pipes, fitted to carry it to the satis- 
faction of modern needs. 

Oxford and Cambridge have the knowledge which 
has accumulated through the ages; they have customs, 
and buildings, and memories, which bind them up with 
the nation’s history; they have wealth in libraries, in 
laboratories, in the devotion of the ablest teachers; and 
they have a yearly income of something like half a 
million of money. 

They are called by such privileges to do more than 
preserve their academic dignity. They have duties to 
the poor. 

“Have they,’’ it may be asked, “done the most 
possible to adapt their knowledge to the needs of the 
time?’’ It is not enough that they have prepared them- 
selves to give training in Mechanics and Science which 
fit men to be skilled workers, and to increase material 
wealth. This development may be necessary, but the 
more important development would be the elaboration of 
courses of studies so taught as to fit men to read their 
daily newspapers with more intelligence, and find more 
interest in their daily occupations. The Universities 
scarcely attract people ignorant of Greek and Latin to 
look for their guidance in the principles of political 
science, or for the increase of the pleasures which are 
to be found in literature. The Professors’ lectures 
cannot be said to excite wide-spread interest, or to 
affect public opinion even as those of many German 
Universities. The English Universities have the 
knowledge, but they have not cared to put it into 
language understanded by the people, or to convey it 
in vessels familiar to their hands. They have not 
troubled to give interpretations, and the people say now 
as in all times, ‘‘ How shall we know, unless someone 
interpret?’’ In more senses than one it may be said 
that ‘‘ compulsory Greek ’’ is necessary for admission to 
the gifts of the Universities. 

Again, it may be asked, ‘‘ Do the Universities make 
the best use of their material resources, their buildings, 
and their large income? ’’ What is to be said of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds spent on new buildings for rich 
undergraduates and great houses for the heads of col- 
leges? What is to be said of the emptiness of the 
colleges during half of the year, when rooms, libraries, 
and laboratories lie unused? Manufacturers count it 
waste to have idle machinery; how much greater the 
waste of the costly machinery of Oxford! What, too, is 
to be said of the outlay for the nation’s money on the 
education of young men who do no hard work except at 
sport, and show their energy in riots and destruction? 
Every undergraduate, it must be remembered, benefits 
by the use of the endowments given to the nation, and 
there is no idler at Oxford or Cambridge who is not 
absorbing money which might have developed another’s 
power of brain and heart. Is it possible to justify 
the yearly expenditure of many thousands of pounds 
on scholarships for men who have no need of the 
money to enable them to get a University educa- 
tion? Would any business succeed if the manage- 
ment were left in the hands of amateurs? And 


, 


the business of the Universities, which involves the 
management of great estates, is left in the hands of the 
bursars of the various colleges, each with his own office 
and staff! The Church did more wisely when it accepted 
the Ecclesiastical Commission which by experts from one 
office manages its business. The best use is clearly not 
made of the resources for national education, which are | 





in the hands of the Universities established to serve the 
nation. They hold the gate of knowledge; but waste is 
written over their precincts. 

The last charge which can be urged is that they do 
not set before themselves the aim of influencing the 
national life. They have done nothing to assist in the 
training of elementary teachers, except to be courteously 
indifferent to some enthusiasts who promoted day train- 
ing colleges in their area. They have given no lead in 
the educational controversy which has left England so 
far behind neighboring nations. They are not in touch 
with the labor movement, and so without influence on the 
new governing classes. 

It is this last charge which underlies the question I 
have set myself to answer, “ What use are the Uni- 
versities to the poor? ’’ 

Well, a certain large number pass up, as we have 
seen, from the ranks of the poor and join the ranks of 
the rich. This is a great gain, but compared with what 
is wanted it is only small; the mass of the people must 
remain in their own ranks, they cannot get out of that 
class. Workmen must remain workmen. But as work- 
men they have the same need of the knowledge which 
the Universities have been endowed to provide. They 
need it to enable them to give an intelligent vote, and 
take part in shaping the home and foreign policy of the 
nation. They need it as members of trade organisations, 
if those organisations are to help and not hinder the 
development of healthy trade. They need it if they are 
to cultivate the noble estates in intellect and feeling 
which is their birthright, and to enjoy, as they might 
enjoy, a wide outlook from a path which on account of 
poverty is. necessarily narrow. 

The people need knowledge—it is power ; without it 
they perish. ‘‘ When there is no vision the city 
perishes.’’ The Universities recognised the obligation 
when they approved the University Extension movement. 
They gave, that is to say, their approval to bodies who 
appointed lecturers for local centres ; but they drew up no 
courses of study, and became responsible for no money. 
Lecturers, men and women—often of much enthusiasm— 
devoted themselves to the work, but as the choice of 
subject depended on the will of the localities, the subjects 
had often to be made popular so as to draw money, and 
they had to be frequently changed. The effort did good 
in keeping the names of the Universities before the 
public, and in spreading an interest in knowledge; but 
ié has failed to touch working-class opinion, or to infect 
industry with culture. It has not been a conduit pipe 
through which the water of knowledge has reached the 
mass of the people ; it has not brought the people to the 
gate of knowledge. 

A new departure, under the influence of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, which represents 
working-class opinion, has now been made. Two or 
three of the Universities, in conjunction with labor 
leaders, have drawn up courses of study; they have set 
themselves to select qualified teachers, familiar with the 
workman’s mind; they have agreed to offer freely the 
service of such teachers, and any necessary books, when 
thirty workpeople can be found who are willing to pro- 
vide a room and to undertake to pursue continuous study 
for two or three years. The offer has in many cases been 
eagerly accepted, and these “Tutorial Classes’’ have 
become reservoirs of University knowledge in many 
northern towns. It is further proposed that the best 
qualified of their students should receive scholarships, to 
enable them to reside for one or two years within the in- 
fluences of the University itself—not to study for a pro- 
fession, but to continue the pursuit of the knowledge 
which will enlarge their life when they return to take up 
their former work. 

This is a small beginning, but in it lies the answer 
to the question— The Universities will be of use to the 
poor when, looking at life from the standpoint of 
poverty, they provide the means by which the waters of 
knowledge may reach all needs, when, in a word, they 
spend their thought and their wealth to spread the best 
in the widest commonalty.’’ The Universities, by small 
outposts planted in industrial centres, might so modify 
opinion and so enlarge views of life, that their influence 
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would be felt, not only by the few actually within their 
touch, but even by the very poor. It is the little leaven 
which makes the greatest changes. A little leaven of 
the knowledge stored in the Universities, put into the 
midst of industrial centres, might work greater changes 
in social conditions than even a revolution. 

S. A. Barnett. 





Communications. 


A TRUE MEMORIAL: 
THE PROPOSED GARDEN BY THE RIVER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—If' you go east down Commercial Road, just past 
the ‘‘ George’? and the Roman Catholic Church, turn to 
the right along Johnson Street, cross Cable Street by St. 
Mary’s Church, pass the East London Children’s Hospital 
on your left, and a big fire station on your right, cross 
Shadwell High Street (once notorious as Ratcliffe Highway) 
and continue down Glamis Street, you will come to a 
swing-bridge over the entrance through Shadwell Basin into 
London Docks. Cross the bridge, passing the pier-head and an 
old tavern, called ‘‘ The Prospect of Whitby,’’ haunted by 
the ghosts of Dickens and Whistler, and you will find your- 
self in Wapping—‘‘ Old Stairs’ and all. But turn to the 
left instead of crossing the bridge, and you enter a queer 
region of mingled wilderness and ruin. 

I have known it, off and on, these twenty-five years (for 
about twelve years very intimately) and have watched its 
slow decline. There was a time when the wilderness had a 
sort of fence round it, and by creeping through the holes 
you could get a fair game of football upon patchy grass, 
snatching a fearful joy. But the fence has gone to warm 
the poor, or boil their tea, and the grass has turned to dust 
and gravel. The ruins were once a fish-market, an ice- 
factory, and various other buildings and houses along the 
riverside, including a vast iron drill-hall, where we trained 
as fine a company of Working Cadets as ever stood in the 
Army List, long before Boy Scouts began their delightful 
games. The fish-market still stands, but empty of fish, and 
for ever deserted. The drill-hall has vanished ; the factories 
and houses remain as ruins of broken glass and crumbling 
walls. The great open pavement, where fish-carts gathered 
for their loads, now lies bare and silent. The wretched 
dwellings that clustered up the steep slope to the Highway 
show great gaps and spaces, where grass sprouts among the 
rubbish. If you want a lesson in desolation and transitory 
fortune, you may find it as well in Middle Shadwell as in 
Nineveh. For all are gone—the dwellers and their dwellings, 
the soldiers and their hall, the fish and their familiar smell. 

Only the old river remains, pouring its tide to and fro 
along the banks of mud or shingle, past the boatmen’s stairs, 
round the pier-heads, and through the great black piles on 
which the market was built. The river is the joy of the 
East End—its greatest open space, full of incident and 
romance, bringing with it air and a memory of the sea. 
There go the ships—the great steamers setting out from 
docks and wharves to the ends of the earth; the sailing 
vessels with ice and timber ; sometimes a ‘‘ man-of-war,”’ as 
the riverside calls every craft belonging to the fleet; and 
always on every tide the great Rochester barges, painted 
brilliant green, with huge sails of reddish-brown—one of 
the most beautiful sights on earth, when, with a favoring 
wind and tide, topsails are set, and the spinnaker flies like 


a wing from the masthead, bracing it forward till it almost | 


parts. Capture their clothes as they may, the police cannot 
keep the children out of the sludge and water. And just 
across the river lies Rotherhithe, an unknown land when 
first 1 knew the wilderness. But now it is accessible by the 
Rotherhithe tunnel, to which a new shaft and staircase lead 
down from beside the fish-market itself, so that, looking over 
the railings, you can see the heads and backs of men and 
horses passing far below, and you are requested not to spit. 
So wilderness and ruins have decayed together, and they 
seemed likely to go on decaying till a splendid thought 
struck Dr. Luke Paget, Bishop of Stepney, whose work was 
known at the Christ Church Mission in Poplar in days that 








to most people seem distant. Why not, he thought, why 
not purchase wilderness and ruins alike, and convert them 
into a garden for the poor, as a fitting memorial to King 
Edward? No idea could have been finer. The whole space, 
from the river up to the Highway, including the fish-market, 
the ruins, the bits of wilderness, and the few remaining 
houses, makes up about eight acres—an astonishing amount 
for any part of London, and there it lies in one of the very 
poorest districts of the East End. About one acre belongs 
to the County Council, and no one doubts they would give it 
gladly and undertake the upkeep of the whole. The remain- 
ing seven acres or so are owned by the City Corporation, 
which gave, I believe, about £140,000 for the fish-market and 
rights. Something must be lost, for the market has turned 
out a hopeless failure; but the Corporation can afford to be 
generous, and I am told that the price of about £50,000 
would be just. Right up to the Highway the ground should 
be cleared, for the frontage is on so steep a drop as to be 
useless except for small houses and shops, which are not 
wanted there. It is a chance such as hardly ever comes, and 
will not come again in our generation. 

The Memorial Fund has now risen, I believe, to nearly 
£70,000, and the Bishop of Stepney’s proposal is still being 
considered by the Committee. To me it appears one of the 
very few proposals in which they could not go wrong. No 
one wants St. James’s Park spoilt, or the Green Park either. 
Very few people would feel a thrill of joy at the sight of 
another London statue. We know what the monument 
would be—the late King’s effigy, surrounded by feminine 
figures emblematic of Peace, Commerce, War, and Empire. 
A few might think it the right sort of thing; a few might 
earn the reward of titles; but for the rest of us, what could 
it bring but ridicule, sighing, and lamentation? Or, if 
public feeling insists upon a statue, could we not procure 
one up to the average of merit for £10,000 or £20,000, and 
devote the rest of the sum to a King Edward’s Garden, just 
when opportunity offers, and just in the part of London 
where day after day as long as London lasts it will provide 
a genuine kind of joy to hundreds of children, women, and 
men? 

When we hear about the East End, we usually hear the 
nonsense of melodrama or the wash of sentiment. But the 
people themselves are neither criminal nor tearful. They 
are like other people. No one who knows them would 
generalise about them, except to say that all of them work, 
and all are poor; and even those generalisations would not 
be safe. But as to their surroundings, one may say for 
certain that their opportunities for play are small, and for 
peace are smaller. They feel a joy in gardens such as the 
well-to-do, who always see a good deal of gardens or Nature, 
can have no conception of. At this moment there comes the 
chance of making in their very midst one of the most beau- 
tiful public gardens of the world. In mere terms of health 
alone, those eight acres would be worth eight Insurance Bills 
to Shadwell, Stepney, Ratcliffe, and Limehouse. Their 
other advantages, in a situation so full of beauty and interest, 
cannot be calculated, and if King Edward was the man we 
took him for, and he had been offered the choice of a Green 
Park statue or a Shadwell garden to be remembered by, who 
can doubt which he would have chosen ?—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. NeEvINSON. 

4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead, 

July 25th, 1911. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE EMPIRE AND NATIVE RACES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The two totally different spheres of Imperial 
policy—viz., the dominions and the Crown Colonies—are 
accorded no more of the time of the House of Commons 
than a part of one day. The exigencies of debate in the 
recent discussion of Colonial Estimates imposed too severe 
a restriction on topics affecting the interests of native 
races. 

No apology is due for introducing a subject which some 
may regard as sentimental, for it is this aspect of British 
administration which constitutes, in the eyes of the world, 
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the chief merit of that British Imperial tradition on which 
we justly pride ourselves. And in this case the advocates 
of the native may shelter themselves behind a recent utter- 
ance of Royalty itself. At the annual dinner of the African 
Society, the Duke of Connaught, in speaking of the appoint- 
ment of Sir Percy Girouard to East Africa, said: “I am 
convinced that he will not only be able to assist the settlers 
to establish themselves successfully, but that he will also 
govern the natives in the most sympathetic manner. I 
hope we will never forget that these natives have been there 
for centuries, that they have their traditions, their nation- 
alities, their religions. They are a very fine body of men, 
and I am convinced that, if they are sympathetically, firmly, 
and properly governed, he will make a great deal out of | 
them.” 

It is not cynical to dwell upon the Duke’s concluding 
words, because we may frankly admit that the duty of 
the Colonial Office is not only to benefit the natives but 
also to develop the material resources of the world. We 
have arrived at a new era in the history of the white man’s 
burden. The problem of the present, and of the near future, 
is the active and scientific exploitation of the tropics. The 
Colonial Secretary is trustee for one of the greatest unde- | 
veloped estates in the world. 

Other empires in the past have endeavored to exploit 
colonial possessions without regard for the interests of their 
former inhabitants, and have failed, as witness the lost 
empire of Spain. If Great Britain has succeeded, it is 
because she has pursued a course of orderly and, to a great 
extent, conscientious exploitation. Colonial debates for a | 
century past have reflected the desire of a considerable 
British public that a high level of justice should be main- 
tained in regard to the native’s lands, the conditions of 
his labor, and the conduct of the whites—both official and 
unofficial—towards his personal rights. 

All the more, in these days of great pressure upon the 
Colonial Governors and the Colonial Secretary to grant con- 
cessions of land, is it necessary to keep a firm hand on the 
helm. The case of the Masai Reserves, brought forward by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, shows how great is the need of | 
caution. The Masai case is not’ an isolated one, and it is | 


to be hoped that in every part of our Colonial Empire the | 


danger of alienating freehold land will be avoided, both 
from the point of view of public revenue and from thot 
of native rights. 

But perhaps the greatest problem arises from the 
demand for labor of a paying quality. A visit to the 
rubber exhibition at the Agricultural Hall is enough to 
show how various the conditions may be even in the 
growth of one tropical product alone, and how essential, 
from the planters’ point of view, it may be to import 
more profitable laborers than the original inhabitants. 
Every variety of system is represented at that exhibition, 
from the most orderly method of Tamil labor in Ceylon 
to the system of violent and illegal compulsion employed 
on at least one of the upper tributaries of the Amazon. 
Where laborers require to be imported, it is only with the 
most extreme precautions that scandalous conditions can 
be avoided. One of the best illustrations of the difficulty 
has been afforded by Australia. I myself have seen 
in Queensland what was, perhaps, the most unexceptionable 
form of imported labor, namely, that of Japanese coolies 
collected and contracted under the strictest control of their 
Government, and paid a considerable wage. They were 
by no means unhappy, and I have seen a large number of 
them spending what seemed to be pleasant evenings in 
learning English, from a teacher whom they had appointed 
from among themselves. Yet even in this case, the 
Japanese Government arrived at the conclusion that the 
conditions were not worthy of their people, and put a 
stop to the trade. The same fate attended the employment 
of Kanakas, in spite of every attempt to prevent abuses, 
by an elaborate system of Government inspectors. A model 
for the Colonial Office has been lately afforded by the 
report of Lord Sanderson’s Commission on Indian Coolie 
Labor in the West Indies, British Guiana, etc.; and it is 
regrettable that in the debate yesterday it was not possible 
to show the Colonial Secretary the public desire felt that 
he should carry out the recommendations of Lord Sander- 
son’s Commission. These included: First, the appoint- 
ment of committees in India to study the position of 








recruiting agents, the system of commission paid to them, 
the deceptive statements made to the recruited, and the 
sources of supply of the women who, according to regulation, 
must form a certain part of the total number imported. 

Second, the Commission also urged inquiry into the 
suspicious prevalence of legal charges against coolies, 
amounting in British Guiana to 3,800 in a total indentured 
population of 9,784. A resident magistrate made to the 
Commission the extraordinary statement: “I was a 
machine for sending the laborers to prison.” It is justly 
urged by the Anti-Slavery and other societies, and the public 
which agrees with them, that no contract should exceed five 
years, that the laborer should receive free passage and 
effective return to his home at the end of that time, 
that only married women should be allowed with the 
indentured party, and that more attention should be given 
to the quality of the so-called “ Protectors of natives,’’ of 
whom one admitted to the Commission that officials fre- 
quently held land in contravention of the rule that no 
official shall hold any property which may bring his interests 
into conflict with his duty. 

Thirdly, and perhaps chiefly, the Colonial Secretary 
has the task of maintaining a high level of conduct on 
the part of whites towards colored men. An extraordinary 
case was brought forward in debate—namely, that of the 
killing of a native in East Africa by a settler, who admitted 
in his evidence that he shot the native on suspicion of having 
stolen a sheep, and added: “I first heard the man was 
dead when the constable told me. I did not report him 
seriously hurt, as I did not wish to go to any further 
trouble in the matter.’’ As an isolated case this might 
be less significant than it is; but it is notable that a jury, 
after a few minutes’ deliberation, gave a verdict of “ Not 
guilty.” Anyone who has realised the difficulty of main- 
taining, when among weaker races, a civilised standard 
of respect in his own mind towards them, will recollect how 
great is the need of activity on the part of the Colonial 
authorities. In this connection, the question of adequate 
salaries for officials is of great importance ; and, for obvious 
reasons, which it is not easy to discuss, the Colonial Office 
may justly call upon the Treasury, if need be, to facilitate 
the payment of salaries adequate to the support of married 
men. 

The treatment of natives in the Dominions has, in the 
main, been entrusted—and rightly so—to the white popu- 
lation, who form their electorate, and it is not for the 
British public to interfere. But all citizens of the Empire 
may join in claiming the interest shown in the native by 
the Duke of Connaught, when he remarked on a recent 
occasion: “If you treat the natives harshly, if you treat 
them without consideration, I think that our difficulties 
will be increased. But if, on the reverse, you treat them 
sympathetically, as I am sure you are treating them at the 
present moment, I believe you will not have the difficulties 
that have been experienced.” 

In pushing forward that necessary and profoundly 
British principle, the Colonial Secretary may be assured 
that he has far wider support than would appear to be 
indicated by the meagre hours of a Colonial debate.— 
Yours, &c., Noet Buxton. 

House of Commons. 

July 2ist, 1911. 


‘“PREVENTION AND INSURANCE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I think the article headed “ Prevention and In- 
surance’’ in your last issue does but very scant justice to 
the proposals of the National Insurance Bill with regard to 
members in arrear. One has the right to ask that those pro- 
posals should be stated fairly before they are criticised in 
such a way as to suggest that they are not of a very generous 
nature. As you will see from the Bill, they amount to 
this :— 

A member for every four years of his membership need 
not pay contributions for fifteen weeks if unemployed, nor 
any contributions if he is sick or disabled. If his unemploy- 
ment is more than fifteen weeks and less than fifty-two weeks 
for every four years of his membership, his sick pay is 
reduced from 10s. to not less than 5s. according to the scale 
in the Schedule, but all his other benefits remain. If his 
unemployment is more than fifty-two weeks for every four 
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years of his membership, he would be suspended from 
membership, except for maternity, sanatorium and medical 
benefit under the amendment which Mr. Lloyd George 
accepted. 

Supposing, therefore, to take an extreme case, a man is 
unemployed half his time, he would only have to pay 7d. 
every second week (a contribution of 34d. a week) to keep 
himself in benefit upon the reduced scale for sickness, and 
upon full benefits for other purposes. 

An amendment has been accepted allowing societies to 
excuse the employers’ 3d. out of the above 7d., and the Bill 
also contains a provision for societies to set up a benevolent 
fund to help distressed members. 

It is possible for a prudent man to make reasonable pro- 
vision when he is employed, for seeing that his insurance is 
on a satisfactory footing, and no Bill ought to be so drawn 
as to make everybody think that somebody else will pay for 
him in every contingency. 

The question arises with any scheme of employment how 
far the comparatively fortunate should be asked to carry on 
their backs the load of the unfortunate. Many people, I am 
sure, cannot have obtained any idea as to the length to which 
the proposals of the Bill go in this direction, and I have no 
doubt that Mr. Lloyd George will be ready to consider any 
practical proposal for granting further assistance to unem- 
ployed members which is not wholly inconsistent with the 
whole scheme of insurance.—Yours, &c., 

J. Hersert Lewis. 

House of Commons, 

July 27th, 1911. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—‘‘ Public Schoolmaster”’ contends that a parent who 
is prepared to pay £200 to £300 a year for his child’s educa- 
tion has the right to ‘‘ veto the tunes which make him ill,’’ and 
to object to a headmaster imparting to the pupils ideas and 
ideals which are gravely obnoxious to such parents. As he 
admits that the schools offer a fair and easy target for 
criticism, the result of conducting them on these lines 
would appear to be unfortunate for the pupils, and therefore 
for the community. In this country limits are rightly put, 
even for the wealthy, to the right to do what one likes with 
one’s own. It is not good that even those who need not 
earn their own living should be inefficiently trained, for 
they may, through unforeseen circumstances, be called upon 
to earn it. Some succeed in life in spite of such training, 
but a much larger number, whose parents are unable or 
unwilling to support them in idleness, have to find their 
way into the open professions or the Civil Service. The 
former are no place for mediocrity, but entry into the latter 
is so arranged that social influences go far to award the 
public schoolboy a competency depending not too much on 
capacity. During the two years to December 3lst last, the 
results have been declared in no less than 1,256 Civil Service 
competitions, of which only 170 were open to all comers. 
It is true that many of the 1,086 limited competitions were 
of a trifling character, but some of them were for lucrative 
posts in the consular, diplomatic, and other services, and 
for many of them nominations can only be secured by those 
possessing the public-school hall-mark. The practice of 
limiting the field of choice must react upon the intellectual 
level of those selected. Nor are the open competitions free 
from a similar taint. The headmasters of the schools have 
a considerable voice in fixing the tests applied to the 
candidates for the higher appointments, and the Civil Service 
Commissioners have even in some cases narrowed the age- 
limits of open competitions to suit the convenience of candi- 
dates coming from their schools. 

Many civil servants are hopeful that an inquiry into 
the whole subject will be set afoot as the result of a memorial 
to the Prime Minister, which has received the adhesion of 
more than 400 Members of Parliament. It is in the hands 
of Mr. Philip Snowden, himself an ex-civil servant.— 
Yours, &c., Froreat Crvitas rvaT Etona. 

July 22nd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,—I have just seen a letter, written by a member 
of the Public School 0.T.C. Corps in the North of England, 








describing briefly his trip to Windsor for the review of the 
3rd inst. 

“We didn’t get into camp till 11 p.m. on Sunday 
night. I only slept three-quarters of an hour, and we 
started back, arriving at 7.15 a.m., and we had to 
go up to school as usual at 9.15 a.m.’’ (The italics are mine). 

Are any of the advocates of public school militarism 
prepared to maintain that this kind of thing is conducive to 
educational efficiency? And is any reasonable man who has 
read Sir Arthur Wilson’s memorandum on the possibilities 
of foreign invasion prepared to maintain that the arming 
of our schoolboys is essential for our national safety ?— 
Yours, &c., OswaLp Earp. 

Riber, Matlock. 

July 13th, 1911. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND MR. 
THOMPSON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—In your rather savage note® on the Bishop of 
Winchester in your last number, you say that the book in 
question is “a book for scholars,” and that the Bishop 
“might have respected the freedom of learning, and left 
it to be answered by scholars.” This is exactly what he 
has done. He has not touched Mr. Thompson’s academic 
freedom or position. The matter at issue is left to the 
open discussion proper to the University. 

He has only taken measures to secure that the anxious 
and disturbing dispute should not be carried over from the 
academic area on to quite different ground—that of the pas- 
toral cure of souls, entrusted to Mr. Thompson by a 
licence from an authority entirely outside the University. 
Dr. Talbot is not acting as Visitor of the College, but simply 
as a Bishop responsible for the spiritual supervision of 
undergraduates, school-boys, and choir-boys by an officer 
of his own. He may well think that such an office should 
be kept clear of an acute theological controversy, dealing 
with some vital elements of the Church’s central Creed.— 
Yours, &c., Henry Scorr Hoiuanp. 

Christ Church, Oxford, 

July 24th, 1911. 


[Our charge is that the Bishop, taking advantage of the 
fact that Mr. Thompson does not hold a benefice, has, by an 
arbitrary act of his own, and without trial or explanation of 
any kind, decreed that Mr. Thompson is unfit to minister 
in the Church of England. Canon Scott Holland knows per- 
fectly well that the Bishop of Winchester dare not attempt 
to do such a thing, in similar circumstances, to the humblest 
and most unlettered incumbent in his diocese; but he has 
no hesitation in inflicting this indignity on the Dean of 
Magdalen, simply because he chances to have him in his 
power. It is not the whole truth to say that Mr. Thompson 
is an officer of the Bishop of Winchester. He is, first of all, 
an officer of the Church of England, and he is entitled to 
the protection of the Church’s law. It was no credit to the 
Bishop of Winchester that Mr. Thompson’s academic posi- 
tion is so far untouched. The Bishop has no power to 
touch it.—Ep., Nation. ] 


THE CURSE ON RUBBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—There are many will share your correspondent, 
Mr. Fawcett’s, hope that civilised men will not sit down 
in impotent reprobation of the atrocious crimes connected 
with the exploitation of the native Indian tribes of the 
Putumayo by the agents of a British company. These 
crimes, unhappily, do not stand alone. Enough has already 
been brought to light by the publications in “ Truth ”’ and in 
the “Daily News’’ to show that this company, while pos- 
sibly the chief sinner in those regions, has but been carrying 
out a system of outrageous oppression which could not live 
a day were the Governments of the States concerned pos- 
sessed of elementary principles of humane administration. 

The Government of Peru is responsible for the state of 
things we now know to exist in the Putumayo forests. What 
has that Government done, what is it doing to protect its 
defenceless Indian subjects from the greed and criminality of 
these exploiters? The condition of things in other parts of 
the Peruvian rubber forests is little, if at all, better than 
on the Putumayo. In the neighboring Republic of Bolivia 
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we know from Baron von Nordensjkiold that Indian tribes 
are systematically being enslaved by rifle and cutlass and the 
burning of their huts in order that the rubber pirates may 
get “hands” for the collection of the wild rubber in those 
vast forests. 

The condition of things in the rubber-bearing region of 
Columbia is little better. Wherever, in fact, there are wild 
Indian tribes and wild rubber trees in proximity, we learn 
of the same merciless methods, and of British or American 
companies being founded on the proceeds. It is high time, 
as you stated in your article of July 1st, that the history of 
slavery were written anew. It is becoming clearer every day 
that the so-called Republics of Peru, Columbia, Bolivia, and 
to some extent Brazil, where the latter exploits her wild 
rubber territories on the Upper Amazon, are not Christian 
or civilised States, but pirate strongholds, depending on 
wholesale enslavement of weaker men for their revenues 
and Dreadnoughts and other shams of pretentious barbarism. 

If San Thomé cocoa was rightly boycotted for the slave 
stream diverted from Angola to that island, how much more 
rightly should Amazon rubber be boycotted now that we begin 
to realise the horrible and atrocious methods applied to its 
collection? This may be a counsel of perfection, impossible 
of realisation; but, at least, we can found decent British 
companies prepared to see that where their workers go some 
sense of human rights and equity shall prevail. We can, 
too, draw our purse strings tight when these Governments 
come to England for a loan. 

The Monroe doctrine cannot be invoked to debar 
civilised mankind from putting an end to the appalling 
crimes that we now know on high authority preside over the 
formation of English companies on that river where the 
rubber comes from. 

Let but one decent company, controlled by public- 
spirited men, be founded on the Upper Amazon for the sane 
development of a given rubber-bearing region, and we shall 
have made a big step forward. Let some of our big-game 
shooters visit that region and sight their rifles at the beasts 
of prey that feed on these hopeless Indian men, women, and 
children. 

Let ex-President Roosevelt, when next he goes afield, gun 
in hand and censure on his lips, have some shooting to do 
in Peruvian woodlands and some talking to do in Peruvian 
or Columbian strongholds of authority. 

If the Envoy of Mulai Hafid, for quite a childish 
massacre compared to the crimes of the Putumayo or the 
Madre di Dios Rivers, is excluded from our Court, by what 
right of public morality are those who live on the enslave- 
ment and torture of defenceless thousands of Indians 
tolerated as Christian representatives at the Court of a 
Christian Sovereign? Let us know where we stand? Let 
us have the Consul’s report—and let us break up this 
devil’s paradise in the heart of the New World.—Yours, &c., 

July 26th, 1911. A Catnotic Reaper. 


EUGENICS AND DESTITUTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You recently allowed me to meet in your columns 
a broadside attack by Mr. Roosevelt, ex-President of the 
United States, on the new science of Eugenics. The oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me enabled me to show that just as 
M. Jourdain discovered that he had unconsciously been 
talking prose all his life, so Mr. Roosevelt was, on his own 
testimony, a Eugenist, without knowing it. I now ask your 
leave to deal shortly with a later and more subtle attack 
from a quarter nearer home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb are now addressing the 
world (not for the first time) in a joint book (‘‘ The Preven- 
tion of Destitution ’’) in which they disparage Eugenics as 
a practical system, by attributing to its past founder and 
present leaders opinions they have never held. They start 
off, it is true, with the conciliatory statement that ‘‘ the 
discoveries and conclusions of Eugenics, the science of 
good breeding, far from being opposed to any such crusade 
against sickness, or any such prevention of destitution, as 
we (the Webbs) advocate, furnish in reality the strongest 
argument in their favor.’’ And they add that ‘‘ many of the 
keenest supporters of Eugenics are, at the same time, the 
most zealous workers for this as for other social reforms.”’ 





Eulogy bestowed with such apparent sincerity is, of 
course, agreeable to the feelings, but what follows 
neutralises what precedes. For just as Mr. Roosevelt finally 
abandoned the invective with which he had belabored not 
only his own countrymen, but every European nation except 
Russia and Spain, in like manner the gifted authors of the 
book in question so skilfully qualify their tribute of praise 
as to convert it into condemnation. This result they bring 
about by presenting to their readers a series of fictitious 
characters, on the narrowness of whose outlook on life they 
discourse with fluency. Some Eugenists, they affirm, 
“deprecate in the name of Evolution any attempt to lower 
the death-rate, object to any proposals for preventing sick- 
ness, and resent especially any: effort to diminish the 
terrible holocaust of infantile mortality.’’ These are pretty 
serious charges. But where, I ask, can any such Eugenist 
be found? Speaking from exclusive personal experience, I 
have never met with one such. Of course, a biologist has to 
point out to his hearers that there is a universal law of 
Nature which tends to force the weakest against the wall, 
but to infer from this fact that he is so enamored of his 
scientific generalisations as to have lost all feeling for 
suffering humanity is as if one were to find fault with a 
professor of mathematics for not inculcating on his class the 
practice of the Christian virtues. Biologists have hearts as 
well as heads, and some I have known have been dis- 
tinguished by singularly sympathetic natures. 

The second class of Eugenists conjured up by these 
authors is as unreal as the first. It consists, it would seem, 
of those who hold that ‘‘ however degraded and demoralised 
the poorest section of the population may become, the matter 
is of comparatively little importance, because these acquired 
characters are not inherited ’’—meaning, I presume, are 
not transmitted by inheritance. This, we are further told, 
‘* shows a strange callousness, or perhaps forgetfulness, not 
only with regard to the effect of adverse pre-natal conditions, 
which admittedly account for so much definite malformation 
of brain or body, and not a little congenital disease.’’ Again, 
I ask, where is a single Eugenist to be found who has put 
out these opinions either in public or in private? To hold 
them would, indeed, be to ride a theory to death. It would 
be over-specialising with a vengeance. So monstrous, so 
ill-founded an allegation requires no further answer. 

The third class of Eugenists selected for animadversion 
are ‘‘ those who are so much impressed by the extent to 
which certain specific evil strains of body and character are 
inherited that they would gladly see the whole energy and 
expenditure of the community concentrated on an attempt to 
breed only from the best stocks.’’ In this sentence is dis- 
played complete ignorance of the march of Eugenic thought. 
It is true that Sir Francis Galton, nearly half a century ago, 
collected and tabulated certain examples from notable 
families, which pointed to the filiation of intellectual 
ability. He thus opened up a fresh field of research, which 
has since been designated as Positive or Constructive Eugenics. 
For the time being that sufficed. But Galton, in his later 
years, took a wider view. He laid far greater stress, as do 
his followers, on what is called Negative or Restrictive 
Eugenics, that is to say, on the importance of gradually 
eliminating the ‘‘ unfit,’ by the painless and even kindly 
process of segregation, to prevent them propagating their 
kind, which they are apt to do in abnormal,numbers. All 
Eugenists realise that the weak-minded and the unemploy- 
able from birth are the cause, not only of much of the pre- 
vailing destitution, but also of much of the prevailing 
prostitution, with its terrible attendant maladies. To 
suggest, then (as these authors do,), that Eugenics as a 
system encourages ‘‘ indifference to destitution’? is a 
gratuitous calumny. It is like setting up a hideous “ Aunt 
Sally ’’ in order to have a cockshy at it. 

I must not, however, trespass further on your space. If 
I have written with some warmth it is because I feel I owe 
a duty to those with whom I have been closely associated 
during my two years’ Presidency of the Eugenics Education 
Society not to be silent when they are either openly or 
covertly assailed. My successor, Major Leonard Darwin, 
having only been installed in his new office last June, has 
his hands full of other more important business.—Yours, 
&e., Montacue ORACKANTHORPE. 

Newbiggin Hall, Carlisle 
July 24th, 1911. 








A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF OPEN - AIR 
RECOVERY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—No one who read the letter in your last issue, 
under the head of “ Medical Inspection for the Poor,’’ can 
feel anything but the deepest shame that such a state of 
things should be possible at this time of day; and I now 
write to beg that the great influence of Tue Nation 
may be directed to forcing the immediate carrying-out, on 
generous lines, of a reform which would at least have done 
something to meet the case of the children in the terrible 
“home” which your correspondent described. I refer to 
the movement for the Open-air Recovery Schools, for which 
the need is great and public opinion more than ripe. 

The demand for these schools has been made at many 
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successive Trade Union Congresses as part of the construc- | 


tive programme of the Trade Union movement. 
some years formed the subject of a systematic propaganda, 
organised by working effort, at working-class expense ; and 


It has for | 


the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress | 


have, year after year, brought the question before the 
Minister of Education. So far, I regret to say, the result 
has been so small as to be practically valueless. 


Those | 


of us who took part in the propaganda in the working-class | 


movement, which did so much to further the demand for 
medical inspection of school children, knew that the data 
furnished by that inspection would prove incontestably the 
need for an extensive system of the open-air recovery schools, 
which for many years have been so successfully carried on in 
Germany. Our fears have been justified. On Thursday last, 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Runciman stated that two 
million children were examined last year, and the percent- 
age for tuberculosis, “readily recognisable,” was 1 to 4. 
Under the head of ‘“‘ The White Plague,” in Friday’s ‘“ Daily 
News,” a letter appears from Mr. Arnold Rowntree, M.P., 
in which he states that, out of the 54 million children in 
average attendance, there are probably 40,000 to 50,000 with 
tubercular trouble. We know that consumption—the white 
plague—is an infectious disease, due to poverty and over- 
crowding. We know, too, that given pure air, abundant 
food, with duly regulated rest and exercise, consumption 
can be cured; and, knowing all this, we allow 40,000 to 
50,000 infected children to remain in more or less crowded 
class-rooms to become worse and to infect other children. The 
question arises whether parents are to be compelled to send 
their children to school unless the education authorities 
can show that the school has a clean bill of health. Whether 
the Insurance Bill, with its proposed grant for sanatoria, 
is carried through or not, I submit that it would not be 
creditable to a Liberal Government if, with the figures 
regarding consumptive school children before them, the 
present Parliamentary Session were allowed to close without 


the passing of a short Bill, making the establishment of an | 
of scientifically-organised open-air re- | 


adequate number 
covery schools obligatory on local education authorities. 


Should cost be a difficulty, then there are the wealthy public | 


school endowments, originally intended for the children of 
the poor, the restoration of which has for many years 
formed another important demand of the Trades Union 
Congress. 


In conclusion, may I, as a propagandist in the working | 


class education movement, express my warm appreciation 


of the excellent articles on education which have appeared | 


in Tue Nation during the past few months.—Yours, &c., 


M. Bripces ApDAMs. 
July 20th, 1911. 


“HE THAT HATH EARS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—You are rendering a public service to London | 


in exposing the barbarism that makes day and night hideous 
by noises which mean torture to the sick and disturbance 
to everybody. The railway companies are among the worst 
offenders. Coming to England by the night mail some 
weeks back, I counted ten piercing whistle shrieks between 
Cannon Street and Victoria, most of them within a few 
yards of bedroom windows of the poorer people ; and, driving 
through Mayfair, straw was laid down before the houses 
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of the rich to deaden the rumble of wheels! Will you take 
noses under your protection as well as ears? A lady typist, 
whose working-room was in Piccadilly, on the third floor, 
told me that in the heat of July and August last year she 
was forced to keep the windows shut to keep out the nauseous 
fumes pouring out from scores of the carelessly lubricated 
petrol cars all day long.—Yours, &c., 


FREDERICK VERNEY. 
July 27th, 1911. 


IS DEMOCRACY DEAD? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In a recent letter to your paper, Mr. Dell did 
me the honor to say that, by the cunning device of de- 
nouncing usurers, I still managed to keep some traces of 
democracy about me. As I have never observed any traces 
of democracy about Mr. Dell, I could not but feel that 
the state of that eminent Fabian-Imperialist was even more 
forlorn than my own, and that there was scarcely material 
enough between us for further analysis. But since then I 
have been coming to the conclusion that his case is more 
common than I thought. It really seems to me that 
Democracy has faded, not only out of our politics but out 
of our very thoughts. The plain idea of the people govern- 
ing is simply absent from the most modern, the most earnest, 
and the most philanthropic minds. For instance, it is 
absent from yours. 

You speak, with the plain sincerity of one speaking 
of self-evident things, about the courage and grave eloquence 
of Mr. Lloyd George when he admitted that certain insu- 
rance clauses were unpopular, but refused “to popularise 
himself with his constituents”’ by giving them up. It does 
not seem to cross your mind that Mr. George is supposed 
to be representing his constituents. It does not seem to 
strike you that unless Mr. George “ popularises himself ’’ 
with them—.e., does what they want—Mr. George has no 
more right to sit where he is sitting than I have to sit 
in the College of Cardinals or the French Academy. The 
one honest path to that place is sincere agreement with 
some section of the populace; and whoever enters by any 
other way, the same is a thief and a robber. If he sincerely 
disagrees with the voters, let him defy them: but also cease 
to be their servant. Let him throw up his job, not throw 
over his masters. If democratic power drives him towards 
dishonor, let him give up the democratic power: not keep 
it and use it oligarchically. A passing gentleman (struck 
by my wasted and poverty-stricken air) offers me a shilling 
to take a message. I may be a fine fellow if I refuse the 
shilling, because I condemn the message. But I am not 
a fine fellow because I keep the shilling, alter the message, 
and go about glowing with pride in the rugged independence 
of my character.—Yours, &c., 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 

July 27th, 1911. 


[Mr. Chesterton mistakes the meaning of our criticism. 
Our point was that cheap popularity could be secured by 
making demands which looked well when one aspect of 
them was regarded, other aspects being neglected. There 
is nothing undemocratic in holding it to be the duty of a 
Minister to resent such short-sighted appeals. —Ep., Natron. ] 


NATIONALITIES AND SUBJECT RACES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Si,—Your readers will, I think, be interested in the 
enclosed extract from a letter written by Professor E. G. 
Browne, to excuse his absence from the meeting to con- 


sider the ‘‘ Evils of National and Racial Subjection ’’ in 
Caxton Hall last Monday :— 


“‘T think we must all feel rather despairing when we see 
how cynical and how illiberal is the foreign policy of this countty 
towards weak nations, especially non-European nations, under 
the strongest ‘‘ Liberal ”’ Government of our time. Nothing 


could be more cynical than the way in which the destiniés of 
Persia and Morocco have been sacrificed to consolidate our 
agreements with France and Russia, and if there be any guiding 
moral force or eternal justice in the universe, can it be expected 
that any edifice founded on euch evil foundations will stand, or 
that any good thing cah come out of an arrangement which 
utterly. ignores the primary right of man and of nations? 
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“ Nor am I very hopeful of any remedy,unless once more the 
mass of the English people can be made to take a strong interest 
in foreign politics, as they used to do in the time of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Beaconsfield, before this dangerous and 
damnable doctrine of the ‘raising of foreign policy above 
party ’ was invented. Moreover, the supposed ‘continuity of 
foreign policy’ is a mere myth, as anyone will clearly see who 
reflects on our recent agreements with Japan and Russia 
respectively. We enabled Japan to overcome Russia, and then, 
alarmed at the result of our cwn actions, we turn round and 
endeavor to bolster up Russia as a counterpoise to Germany. 
Foreign policy isreally the key to all policy; for what internal 
reforms would not be jeopardised by a great war, and what 
prestige is enduring or worth having if it be not based on 
justice and righteousness? If the Opposition would hold out 
hopes of a more generous and noble foreign policy in the first 
place, then some control might be exercised by the English 
people—whom I believe to be still sound at heart—to check 
a reckless and unscrupulous foreign policy. But is there any 
practical hope that either of these conditions will be fulfilled ? 
As it is, I think no Foreign Office is so uncontrolled or so free 
from check or criticism as the British Foreign Office.” 

Is it too late to begin a vigorous agitation against the 
desertion of countries that relied on the honor and strength 
of a British Government? Surely there are enough decent- 
minded men in Great Britain and Ireland to insist that the 
terms of the Algeciras treaty respecting Morocco’s integrity, 
and the Anglo-Russian treaty respecting the integrity of 
Persia, must be observed.—Yours, &c., 

N. F. Dryuurst. 

July 25th, 1911. 


“THE WITLESS SNAKE.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The charming and sympathetic article in your last 
week’s issue on “The Friendship of Animals’’ speaks of 
“the witless snake.’’ A relative just arrived from South 
Africa told me the following story, for which she vouches : 
A friend of hers in Natal, recently, put her infant out of 
doors with the feeding-bottle, properly adjusted, in the 
cradle, and then left it. On several successive mornings she 
found the bottle emptied with unusual speed, and therefore 
set herself to watch, unseen. The mystery was solved at 
once. Directly the infant began to suck the bottle a snake 
crept into the cradle and drew the milk from the corner of 
the child’s mouth as fast as it was imbibed. The mother 
had nerve enough to make no movement, and the child took 
no harm; but the snake never got another chance at that 
bottle. There was no witlessness there!—Yours, &c., 

S. A. B. 

8, Chalcot Gardens, N.W. 

July 26th, 1911. 


PENN AND THE WASTERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Srr,—Your remarks on a “ cynical manceuvre,’’ which 
seem to me wise, and a letter of G. H. P. which seems to me 
otherwise, form a conjunction which invites me to plead 
with those peace-makers to whom G. H. P. belongs, for a 
better understanding of those whom they call ‘ wasters.’’ 

There are faults of tone in G. H. P., in which he will 
be unrepresentative ; but in the substance of his opinion— 
which is, that persons who advocate the preparation of 
military force adequate to secure this country’s safety and 
the continued exercise of her national task in the world, are 
Jingoes—he not incorrectly represents a current of opinion 
among us. Others of us, who follow more peaceful callings 
than do the ‘‘ admirals and generals” who are “ stars of 
the wasting professions,’ have to bear this same charge of 
Jingoism, whenever they have called on our countrymen to 
make the personal sacrifice of their time and strength, or 
money and care, as their circumstances may dictate, in 
order to provide this security. Yet their preaching has 
been that to sacrifice self for fatherland is a righteous thing, 
for it is obedience to the Fifth Commandment; and even a 
Christian thing, for it is a following of the precept and 
example of Christ. Ought such preparers of the means of 
war to be called Jingoes? ‘‘ A Jingo should be made of 
sterner stuff.”’ 

But is it not time, sir, at least for those who do not 
hold the religious theory of the Quakers (whom I name 
for honor), to divest themselves of a political and religious 
idea, relevant perhaps at one period, but now no longer 


foreign aggression is an unrighteous or an unnecessary 
measure, and that its advocates are persons of boastful or 
aggressive mind? To you, sir, who are. not unconscious as 
they, that a foreign government might so conduct its policy 
by the old rule of force as to bring about a conflict which 
we, with the best of sentiments and behavior, might be unable 
to avoid, I would appeal to counsel a more reasonable temper 
in this section of our peace-seekers towards others who seek 
peace not less honestly than they, but differ as to the best 
way to ensure it. 

To call us Jingoes or Wasters is to darken counsel by 
words that are now without wisdom.—yYours, &c., 

Joun H. Sxrine. 
Oxford, July 24th, 1911. 


MR. ROBERT APPLEGARTH. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—A Committee was formed some months since for the 
purpose of promoting a testimonial to Mr. Robert Applegarth, in 
appreciation of a long life which has, for the most part, been 
devoted to causes which had for their purpose the uplifting of 
humanity. Among the members of the Committee, which consists 
of men who have at one time or another been associated with Mr. 
Applegarth in the promotion of public movements, are the Earl 
of Sheffield (formerly Mr. Lyulph Stanley), Lord Avebury 
(formerly Sir John Lubbock), Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. George N. Barnes, M.P., Mr. Henry Broad- 
hurst, the Rt. Hon. John Burns, M.P., Mr. Bennet Burleigh, Mr. 
Will Crooks, M.P., Sir William Mather, Mr. C. W. Bowerman, 
M.P., Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, and many other leading men in all walks of life. 

An appeal, limited in its distribution, has resulted in the sub- 
scription of about £300, and it is now felt that there is a larger 
public to which this appeal can be addressed with the certainty 
that this sum will be greatly increased. May we ask, therefore, 
that you will give this letter a place in your columns? 

The late Mr. George Howell said, in his ‘‘ Labor Legislation, 
Labor Movements, and Labor Leaders,” ‘‘ I dedicate this work to 
Robert Applegarth, a loyal friend and earnest co-worker with me 
in the cause of labor, elementary and technical education, and 
general political and social progress for forty years.” This was 
written in 1901. Mr. Applegarth has since then originated the 
Industrial Education League, which recently constituted itself at a 
great and widely-representative meeting at the London Guildhall. 
He has done many other services of a public and enduring 
character. He is now seventy-seven years of age, and his means 
have lately been straitened by expenditure occasioned by his 
enthusiastic devotion to work of a social and educational kind. 
This appeal, therefore, has an immediate practical object; but the 
testimonial which the Committee hopes to present to Mr. Apple- 
garth, with as little delay as possible, will be a token of public 
appreciation of one who has unremittingly loved and served his 
fellow men.—Yours, &c., 

AaRON WATSON, Chairman. 

RicuarpD Srapiey, Hon. Treasurer. 

Cuas. W. F. Goss, 
Rosert McALLAN, 

P.S.—Subscriptions may be sent to Sir Richard Stapley at 
33, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., or to the Hon. Secretaries at Rozel 
Manor Road, Forest Hill, 8 E. 


Hon. Secretaries. 





Poetry. 


REVEILLE. 
(Juny 22np, 1911.) 


You, who have all this land in fee, 

As though for you God had it made, 
Who never felt the belly-pinch, 

Or cooked a meal, or learnt a trade— 
You, who have menaced us—the dumb, 
The poor—stand back! The dawn is come. 


You, from the green-room and the moor— 

‘* Shots,’’ ‘‘ Johnnies ’’—Pillars of the land— 
Who crowd the legislative floor 

And vote, but never understand ; 
Who, in your rage, would threat the Throne, 
Beware us! Now we claim our own. 


You—worse—who of the people come, 
Up-elbowing through the sweat and moil, 

Gutted the mine, or robbed the slum, 
And fatten on your fellows’ toil, 

And still give less, the more you take, 

Beware! beware! The People wake. 
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The GAorld of Hooks, 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NicHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Painters of Japan.” By Arthur Morrison. (Jack. 
2 vols. £5 5s. net.) 

“Christian Thought to the Reformation.” By H. B. Work- 
man. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Sir David Dale: Inaugural Address delivered for the Dale 
Memorial Trust.” By Sir Edward Grey. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels.” By 
Adolf Harnack. (Williams & Norgate. 65s. net.) 

‘Off the Main Track.” By Stanley Portal Hyatt. (Laurie. 
12s. 6d. nef.) 

“Toward a National Policy.”” By Harry Roberts. (Murray, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘The Innocence of Father Brown.” By G. K. Chesterton. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 

“The Voice of the Forest.’”” By Joseph Burtt. (Unwin. 6s.) 

“La Société Fabiénne et le Mouvement Socialiste Anglais 
Contemporain.” Par E. Pfeiffer. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 4fr.) 

‘* Monsieur Charmeret en Italie: Etude d’Art et de Psycho- 
logie.” Par R. G. Charles. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 


* 7 ” 


WE are just now passing through the period when fewer 
books are issued than at any other time of the year. Pub- 
lishers are busy with their new lists, and there seems every 
probability of an exceptionally busy autumn. The Corona- 
tion and the strained political situation have both had a 
bad effect on the spring season. There are no signs of any 
fresh developments in publishing during the autumn, but 
several promising biographies are announced. Those who 
are in close touch with the trade look forward to a pros- 


perous season. 
* * * 


Mr. Atrrep Noyes has written a new poetic drama 
which will probably be produced by Sir Beerbohm Tree. 
The scene is laid in Sherwood Forest, and Robin Hood, 
Maid Marian, and Friar Tuck are among the characters. 


* - . 


. A BOOK giving an historical account of the practice of 
“touching ”’ for the disease known as the King’s Evil has 
been written by Dr. Raymond Crawford, and will be pub- 
lished in a few days by the Clarendon Press. Edward the 
Confessor was the first English Sovereign to be credited with 
a power to heal scrofula, but the practice reached its height 
under Charles II., who touched no fewer than 90,000 persons 
between 1660 and 1682. The service used in Queen Anne’s 
time, and doubtless employed, though without success, in 
Dr. Johnson’s case, will be found in the Prayer-Books of 
the period. Pepys and Evelyn often mention the practice, 
and Sir John Fortescue, Jeremy Collier, Surgeon Wiseman, 
and Laud’s biographer, Peter Heylin, believed firmly in its 
efficacy. 
* ¥ + 


Mr. Hersert Pavut has made a second selection of 
“Famous Speeches,’’ which will be issued by Messrs. Pit- 
man. As in Mr. Paul’s former volume, there will be an 
introductory essay, and each speech will be prefixed by a 
biographical note giving some account of the occasion on 
which it was delivered. 

* * * 


THE same firm have in the press a volume of “ Famous 
Sermons,”’ selected and edited by Canon Macleane. The 
principle of selection has not been that of literary distinc- 
tion, but of the effect produced by the particular discourse. 
Thus Sacheverell’s famous sermon, Keble’s Assize sermon, 
which started the Oxford Movement, and Newman’s fare- 
well sermon are included. The list begins with the Vener- 
able Bede and closes with Liddon. 


* - * 


THERE is to be an English translation of “ The Dangerous 
Age,”’ the Danish novel by Madame Karin Michaelis, which 
M. Marcel Prévost has translated into French, and which 
has been so widely read and discussed. Madame Michaelis 


has just finished a sequel, now in the press under the title 
of “ Elsie Lindtner.” 





Fottowine up their book on “The Court of William 
III.,” Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Grew have written a volume nar- 
rating the adventures of James II. after his flight from Eng- 
land. James’s position in France as the guest of Louis 
XIV., and the life of the English Court at St. Germain are 
described from the King’s memoirs, the Queen’s letters, and 
the records—some of them still unpublished—left by con- 
temporary writers. The book also deals with James’s un- 
successful campaign in Ireland, and with the crowd of Irish 
soldiers and adventurers who shared his exile. It will be 
published in the early autumn by Messrs. Mills & Boon, 
under the title of “The English Court in Exile: James II. 
at St. Germain.” 

* * * 


“THe Evo.ution or Literature” is the title of a book 
by Mr. A. S. Mackenzie to be published shortly by Mr. 
Murray. It contains a survey of the songs and narratives of 
primitive races and attempts to give an account of the origin 
and successive changes of literature as a social phenomenon. 


* * bal 


Messrs. Rovuttepce are about to add “The Thomas 
Hardy Dictionary,’ by Mr. F. Saxelby, and “ The Rudyard 
Kipling Dictionary,’’ by Mr. W. A. Young, to their series 
of “Dictionaries to Famous Authors.’’ The series has 
already given us useful reference books on Dickens, Scott, 
and Thackeray, but in the case of authors whose literary 
activity is not yet ended, works of this sort will need 
frequent revision. 

*% * * 

Unper the title of “Illustrations to British History ”’ 
the Clarendon Press will shortly issue a volume by Mr. J. 
Turral, in which, unlike most books of the class, the interest 
is centred not upon picturesque episodes and the doings of 
great personages, but on the actual life of the people. It 
will contain many contemporary poems and ballads which 
help to illuminate, and have in some cases helped to make, 
the history of these islands. 

7 * + 


On the appropriate date of August 12th Messrs. Smith, 
Elder will publish “The Grouse in Health and Disease,”’ a 
book which promises to be the standard work on the history 
of the grouse, both for sportsmen and men of science. It 
contains the final report of the committee of inquiry on 
grouse disease, and has been prepared, under the direction 
of Lord Lovat, by Dr. A. E. Shipley, Dr. E. A. Wilson, and 
Mr. A. S. Leslie. 

+ ~ - 


M. Avcustin TurEerRRy’s recent volume, “ Les Grandes 
Mystifications Littéraires,’’ contains an entertaining chapter 
on the manufacture of forged memoirs in the reign of Louis 
Philippe. There was a thirst for information about the 
great period that had ended, and a crowd of memoirs bear- 
ing famous names poured from the press. One of the most 
prolific of the authors of these works was the Baron de 
Lamothe-Langon. M. Thierry believes that the greater 
part of the memoirs published between 1825 and 1840 were 
written by him, and it seems to be established that he was 
the real author of the “ Mémoires de Louis XVIII.,”’ those 
of the Duchesse de Berry, of Sophie Arnould, and of the 
Prince de Talleyrand, published in 1838. But his most suc- 
cessful effort in this direction was the “Mémoires et 
Souvenirs d’une Femme de Qualité sur le Consulat et 
YEmpire.’’ It appeared in 1830, and ran through a great 
many editions, though there is reason to believe that the 
reputed “lady of quality ’’ never existed. 


* * * 


LaMOTHE-LaNGon’s great rival was Maxime de Ville- 
marest, a diplomatist who had won Napoleon’s favor. The 
scandalous “ Mémoires de Bourrienne” are, for the most 
part, due to Villemarest, not more than sixty pages having 
been written by Bourrienne; and the equally notorious 
“Mémoires” of Constant, Napoleon’s valet, were the joint 
work of Villemarest and Roquefeuille. M. Thierry’s judg- 
ment on these forgeries is that, though they sometimes re 
late imaginary incidents, they possess a relative value for 
the historian. Their authors, as a rule, consulted some of 
those who had a personal knowledge of the events chronicled, 
and many anecdotes and details have thus been preserved. 
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Rediews. 
PREVENTION OR CURE. 


“‘Medical Revolution.” By S. W. MacIitwarxeg, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P, (P. 8. King. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THERE was a time when the physician was a man of 
mystery, and (perhaps because his knowledge was very 
limited) shrouded carefully from the public the whole of his 
real or imagined attainments.. To-day many of the latest 
results of the most recent research are freely laid before 
the public ; it is felt that the public is entitled to know as 
much as it can grasp of the knowledge for which it pays. 
Dr. MaclIlwaine objects to attempts to inform the public in 
matters of medicine, but, nevertheless, after twenty years 
of effort to make the profession listen to him, he, too, ad- 
dresses this book to the intelligent layman, and evidently 
hopes that the public will bring pressure to bear upon the 
profession and guide their approaching reforms in direc- 
tions of which he approves. The book is an admirable one, 
and well repays reading, and, although Dr. MacIlwaine has 
rather too rough-and-ready a way with those with whom 
he does not agree to make him a desirable despot, never- 
theless his ground of attack on the profession is well chosen, 
his charges well supported, and his remedies, in our 
opinion, suitable to the need. More than that, it is difficult 
to resist the belief that the trend of events is in the direc- 
tion which Dr. MaclIlwaine desires, and the conclusions to 
which he comes will, we think, meet with more general ac- 
ceptance from the profession than he anticipates. 

His fundamental position is that, owing mainly 
to the teachings of Virchow that “every chronic 
disease is rooted in an organ,’’ and the development 
of specialists for organs and groups of organs, which 
has followed the acceptance of that doctrine, medical 
men have come to be satisfied with naming a case of 
disease presented to them by a pathological name, 
without realising that in so doing they have seldom ap- 
proached the real cause at work, and are merely masking 
their ignorance of the true origin of the disorder. Thus, Dr. 
MaclIlwaine distinguishes between a diagnosis such as lead- 
poisoning or typhoid fever (which at least fastens on a 
specific poison as the real cause of the manifestations of a 
disease) and a diagnosis of Bright’s disease, which means 
no more than that chronic inflammation of the kidneys is 
present, while, in different cases, quite different causes may 
be at work to cause that inflammation. In this way a certain 
complex of symptoms obtains a name and becomes talked 
of as a disease, when in reality similar effects, due to quite 
different causes, are being so labelled to the detriment of 
any search for the true cause behind each individual mani- 
festation. Treatment consequently suffers, for distressing 
symptoms are liable to be treated without regard to their 
origin, sometimes to the injury of the patient, and pre- 
vention, in ignorance of the true cause, becomes impossible. 
We consider that Dr. MacIlwaine makes out a good case 
for a thorough revision of the nomenclature of disease 
and for the general way of regarding it. We believe the pro- 
fession to be ripe for such a revision, and it is highly desir- 
able that it should come. Dr. MaclIlwaine’s practical 
remedies are to abandon the teaching of Virchow, to return 
to the attitude of Hippocrates, and concentrate in every case 
of disease upon the search for its true cause, which he well 
realises involves a far profounder study of natural consti- 
tution and its possible modifications by environment than is 
practised as a rule to-day. With this attitude he expects 
to see the disappearance of the specialist; not that great 
personal skill in detecting certain organic defects will dis- 
appear or become useless, but that such special knowledge 
will no longer lead only to the treatment of the diseased 
organ, as though it, and it alone, were-truly the disease, but 
to a realisation that the organic defect depends itself upon 
some cause of constitution or environment which must be 
dealt with before cure or prevention is possible. 

Here, again, the trend of modern teaching is in Dr. Mac- 
Tlwaine’s direction. The dictum that one must always treat 
patients and not diseases, and the recognition of the impor- 
tance of what is called the constitution, have both always 
been preached and practised by far-sighted physicians, and 
not by any means least, by the way, by those followers of 
Hahnemann whom Dr. Macllwaine dismisses as quacks in 








an unduly contemptuous paragraph. He has missed the sig- 
nificance of Hahnemann’s attitude towards symptoms. 
Nevertheless, Virchow and the pathologists have tended to 
distract attention from the patient as an entity, and it is 
only of recent years that the tide has turned with the rise of 
what may be called the newer ‘‘ humoral Pathology.”’ The 
tide, however, has turned. Whether the specialist will dis- 
appear under the present anarchic conditions of private prac- 
tice is very doubtiul. Dr. MacIlwaine would like to see every 
hospital physician compelled to serve for a period as a 
general practitioner, for he rightly realises that the general 
practitioner cannot fall into the extremes of specialism, and 
is more likely to retain the Hippocratic point of view. It 
would be a good reform for many reasons, but, again, the 
existing conditions are against it. Dr. MaclIlwaine per- 
ceives this, and adds to the value of his book by several 
chapters upon the desirable reorganisation of the profession, 
or we may say, as he does, the organisation, for there is little 
at present in existence to suggest an organised body beyond 
the kind of defensive mechanism proper to a guild. Our 
author wants a hospital to every neighborhood, with outly- 
ing dependencies (like school clinics) in immediate touch 
with its public, staffed by junior men, with their more ex- 
perienced seniors behind them, to be appealed to, and with 
adequate nursing staffs; the junior physicians and nurses 
spending much time in the actual surroundings of the 
patients, so as not only to learn well the conditions of en- 
vironment, but to recognise disease at its commencement, and, 
by definite recommendations, even prevent its arising—e.g., 
warding - off possible rickets by instruction in infant feed- 
ing. The plan is an admirable one, and if the problem of 
disease were properly grasped by a self-respecting and pro- 
vident nation, the expense of it would be no hindrance. It 
would soon be realised as an immense national economy. 
But we doubt the possibility of grafting it on to a system of 
medical relief based on private practice. It really demands 
a@ complete organisation of the medical profession as a 
branch of the Civil Service, an army to save life, as we now 
keep an army the object of whose existence is to be ready 
to destroy life. This organisation, we believe, will come 
with the ever-increasing development of public medical work 
in Poor Law and Public Health. The present Insurance 
Bill, unfortunately, from this point of view, is constructed 
rather to deal with disease when it has developed than to 
prevent it (except for the sanatoria), and to deal with it by 
a poor method ; for contract practice, even though it be better 
paid, is not the way to get the best from the physician. The 
Bill, however, is apart from Dr. MacIlwaine’s book. We 
should like to see his hospital and general reforms carried 
out, although we confess to scepticism if he thinks that they 
can be done now by private effort, undirected by the State. 
His book, nevertheless, should do much to ensure sounder 
thinking on the problem of disease, and the way to deal 
with it. 

We have one or two minor details to criticise. 
We fear that the author, like so many modern physicians, 
has evidently little belief in his ability to cure or even 
give much relief to established disease. Now we all agree 
that prevention is best, but the saying is poor comfort for 
the actual patient who is not helped in his pains by the 
thought of the blissful day when there shall be no more suf- 
fering. Nor do we share the view that relief is impossible 
or rare. A better knowledge of disease will help to better 
knowledge of the means of aiding the recuperative powers 
which experience teaches us are great. Dr. MacIlwaine’s 
reforms will help in this also, but we enter a small protest 
against the too contemptuous dismissal of the patient who 
wants relief and of the physician who tries to give it. By all 
means, however, let us treat patients and not symptoms. 
There we are heartily with Dr. MacIlwaine. Further, we 
think that the intelligent layman might be led by 
the author (no doubt unintentionally) to think that 
the search for the true causes of disease would 
lead at once to an extraordinary success. It is a most de- 
sirable change, but it is only fair to point out that it will 
for many, many years remain a most difficult problem. 
Even when we have identified a bacillus, we have still to 
learn why it can grow in one person and not in another, to say 
nothing of the avenues of research opening as to different 
strains of similar bacilli (e.g., typhoid and para-typhoid), 
and the influences of environment on them, as well as on 
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their host. So let us not look too soon for a new heaven 
and a new earth ; but, all the same, the sooner we begin our 
quest the better. Finally, in dealing with the organisation 
of the profession, Dr. MaclIlwaine desires disciplinary 
powers, powers of enforcing a common standard of treatment 
and method which seem to us most dangerous in the present 
state of medical knowledge. We really know very little 
yet. It is unsafe to make any attempt to stereotype that 
little into dogmas and begin to hunt for heretics. The com- 
pact majority of the profession has never been lacking in 
confidence that it was right, and has done its share of per- 
secution. The frequency with which Time has proved the 
majority wrong is our warrant for withholding from the 
officers for many a long day too great a power over the rank 
and file. 





MEDIEVAL BY-WAYS. 
“The Customs of Old England.” By F. J. Sxevu. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Mr. SNELL’s plan was good, since an excellent book might 
be made by ‘ boiling down ’”’ articles of interest from the 
‘* Archeeologia ’’ and kindred publications; but we cannot 
equally commend the execution of this volume. It is 
essential to real success in this field that the author should 
come to pretty definite conclusions in his own mind, and 
vouch these to the reader by sufficient references. Not 
many of us, it is true, have the leisure or the opportunity 
of verifying all such references; but there are few readers 
of any intelligence who are not glad to learn, at one point 
or another, what are the writer’s original sources, or, at 
least, the modern authorities upon whom he relies. Mr. 
Snell enumerates some of these in his preface, and not in- 
frequently alludes to them in his text, but only in such an 
unsystematic way that he constantly leaves us most in 
the dark where we most desire the light. For instance, 
we have here sixty-six pages devoted to University institu- 
tions—rather more than one-twelfth of the whole book. 
The general acknowledgment in the preface leads us to ex- 
pect that this portion will be mainly based upon the ‘‘ Muni- 
menta Academica ”’ ; and, though we are startled to find that 
Mr. Snell places these among the best edited volumes in the 
Rolls Series, yet we are glad to think that they will at 
least afford a rich mine of interest for his three chapters. 
But the result is somewhat disappointing. We are first 
introduced to begging scholars in churchwardens’ account- 
books ; the churches are named, but no references are given 
to the volumes in which the accounts are printed. Next 
comes a reference to Chaucer, apposite enough, but marred 
by a misprint which changes courtepy into courtesy. Then 
we find ourselves in ‘‘ MS. Lansdowne 762,’’ which it is 
pretty plain that Mr. Snell quotes from some printed source ; 
but which source? At last (if our memory serves us) we 
come to the “Munimenta Academica”; but no page-re- 
ference is vouchsafed. Then we find ourselves in a book 
by ‘‘ Mr. A. Clark ’’; but what book? The reviewer, if 
he wanted to verify the reference, could probably find it, 
at the expense of half-an-hour’s extra trouble, among Mr. 
Andrew Clark’s different writings; but the general reader 
is probably no wiser than if the reference had been to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Harris.” A little further on, we are referred equally 
vaguely to ‘‘ the result of Mr. Blakiston’s research.’? With- 
in the next fifty pages, Mr. Snell reprints or translates a 
good many unvouched documents and extracts, which will 
be more or less vaguely recognised by anyone who has read 
his ‘‘ Munimenta Academica,’’ yet are not to be verified 
(in the utter absence of page-indications) without tedious 
search in each separate case. In an inquisitive mood, we 
turn up two or three of these documents, and compare them 
with the originals: the comparison is not reassuring. On 
page 101 (M.A., p. 19) there is only one unimportant phrase 
omitted ; but on page 104 (M.A., 304, 314) the inaccuracies 
are considerable. The date is wrong (1428 for 1432), and the 
whole piece, though printed in marks of quotation, turns 
out to be no translation, but a very brief and not very 
faithful summary of the original. ‘‘ Threats of personal 
violence ’’ become ‘‘ threats and personal violence ’’ ; ‘‘ for 
bearing a bow and also shooting (ac etiam sagittatione)’’ is 
softened into ‘‘ for carrying of bows and arrows,’’ and thus 
becomes inconsistent with an earlier sentence. A little 
further search discloses two other documents on neighboring 





pages, which, professing to be translations, are again only 
brief summaries, each disfigured by a slip. On page 116 
(M.A. 308) the tabula are evidently not ‘tables,’ but 
‘boards ’’ of the wooden house-walls; and on page 94 
(M.A. 299) “silently praying” does not correctly represent 
““ preces cum litania . . sub silentio devotissime effundendo.” 
There can be little doubt that the silence here prescribed was 
simply silence from all but the prayers and litany which 
were being recited on this solemn procession; just as 
medieval bishops and monastic visitors were constantly 
concerned to prohibit such private talk and laughter among 
the officiants as too often interrupted the solemnities of 
mass or psalmody. 

We have analysed Mr. Snell’s methods in these three 
chapters at some length, because they are typical of the 
whole book, and we happened here to have his main sources 
at hand. We cannot help feeling that the scientific man’s 
frequent contempt for historical studies is only too well 
justified by the laxity with which history is often written. 
After all, even the unamiable Betsy Prig commands general 
sympathy in that one matter of Mrs. Harris. History 
cannot live by imagination alone ; the matter-of-fact man has 
a right to his point of view also. If he buys a book on 
chemistry or botany, he finds vouchers for the facts given, 
and careful logic in the deductions. He turns to a book 
on some antiquarian subject, and finds the author deter- 
mined that his original sources, however unimpeachable, 
shall remain unbeknown to us except by hearsay ; so that our 
plain scientific man, in his haste, uses language which 
lambs could not forgive, nor worms forget. 

Nor is Mr. Snell’s general accuracy such as can bear 
out this claim upon his readers for implicit belief. On 
page 3 he quotes from Ducange, without reference to edition 
or rubric, a passage in which et jam must be a misprint 
for etiam. He runs together, without warning, two quota- 
tions from the Book of Judith which come whole pages 
apart in the original. In his first few chapters he gives 
us orate anima, virdua for vidua, millino for milleno or 
millesimo, uxorem as & nominative, episcopus as an accusa- 
tive (pp. 19, 20, 38). These mistakes, however, may be 
originally due to the compilers from whom he has copied ; 
for he gives on later pages accurate quotations from texts 
that have been edited by careful scholars. He is quite 
mistaken in supposing that the Templars were ‘‘ the only 
men of religion permitted to wear long beards’’ (85); lay 
brethren of all Orders were bearded, to go no farther. His 
attack on Walter Scott’s brief allusion to the Boy Bishop 
and kindred buffooneries rests upon sheer ignorance of 
his own chosen subject. His conjecture as to the whet- 
stone (p. 219) is quite untenable in the face of the original 
record, which may be found translated in Riley’s 
‘“Memorials of London -Life’’; a whetstone was the recog- 
nised badge of a pilloried liar. His interpretation of 
studium generale (98) is equally at fault, as he may see by 
reference to Dr. Rashdall’s ‘‘ Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages,’’ which he certainly ought to have consulted 
before writing his three chapters on University life. A 
description of Wolsey’s household, copied (with slight varia- 
tions) from Cavendish’s ‘‘ Life,’’ is attributed by Mr. Snell 
to Sir William Gascoigne, who died long before Wolsey was 
born (298, 309). We should be curious to see ‘‘ Lucian’s 
play on the subject [of the Saturnalia],’’ to which Mr. Snell 
refers us on page 37. These things lie on the surface; 
but in many other places his whole method is unscientific ; 
he makes too little distinction between widely different 
periods of the Middle Ages, and yields too easily to the 
fatal temptation of assuming that we may argue directly 
from medieval ideals to medieval facts. We cannot feel 
that the book has really justified the hope expressed in its 
Preface ‘‘ that the reader may rise from its perusal with 
somewhat clearer conceptions of the world as it appeared to 
the average educated Englishman of the Middle Ages.” 
Even so good a churchman as Sir Thomas More occasionally 
betrays scant sympathy with things that are dear to the 
modern sentimentalist ; for the mere antiquarian seldom lays 
his finger on the real pulse of the Middle Ages. Yet it 


would be unjust not to add that Mr. Snell shows a genuine 
zeal for his subject, and that, with a little more sense of 
responsibility towards the public, he might have produced 
not only an interesting, but an instructive study. The 
reader gets his money’s worth in print, paper, illustrations, 
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and index. In short, the book compares not unfavorably 
with many others of its class: the pity is that there should 
be so many quasi-historical publications for which no more 
ean be said than this. 





WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD. 


‘A Roman Pilgrimage.” 
10s. 6d. net.) 


By R. Ex.is Roperts. (Methuen. 


Pore Pius 1X., receiving in audience three Americans, was 
informed by the first that he had six months to stay in 
Rome. ‘‘ You will see something,’ said his Holiness. The 
second had a holiday of three months. “You will see a 
good deal,” observed the Pope. The third, somewhat 
abashed, confessed that he could allow himself but three 
weeks. “ Ah!” exclaimed Pius, “you will see everything.”’ 
It is a comforting story for tourists in a hurry, and no 
doubt there is something in it. Three weeks enabled Mr. 
Ellis Roberts and his friend “Domenic” to see the Rome 
they were most interested in; and Mr. Roberts’s book, full 
of direct observation and lucid criticism, bears no traces of 
haste. The two friends seem to have got through Rome 
without any disappointment, and very few tourists perhaps 
do this. For it is easy on a short visit to be disillusioned 
in Rome—a city that does not readily yield its secrets or 
its charm. The Italian winter, anywhere north of Sicily, 
is packed full of deceits ; and Rome, in bad weather, is not 
more entertaining than Pimlico. Much of Rome, moreover, 
always seems a great deal newer than it has any right to 
be. There are no suburbs, as Mr. Roberts says, but they 
are perpetually building something new and cheap and plain, 
and always apparently in the wrong place. Then the shops! 
But the reader will think that the writer has a touch 
of malaria. He has, indeed, a memory of that 
disease, and revived it on reading with sympathy Mr. Ellis 
Roberts's description of the dread Campagna after sundown. 
““ The sun is removed. And on that evening, when the sun 
was taken away, the Campagna began to rise. With a hideous, 
unhasting celerity, strange smells and strange whispers, and 
faint, distinct, scarcely visible wraiths of mist flew up all around 
us. Then it was I felt the specia] atmosphere of the Via Appia. . . 
The Campagna began to win. Its influence crept round our 
feet: chilly, ever so languidly-apprehending fingers smoothed 
and fumbled at our hearts: damp, evasive, fluttering kisses 
lingered on our cheeks. Had I been alone, I should have 
run. . . . I had malaria. I could fee] it in my bones and 
marrows; every sinew and muscle was subtly affected; one’s 
spirits were indescribably depressed.” 


What a wonderful people were the Etruscans who con- 
trived to live on the Campagna! 

Mr. Ellis Roberts shook off the malaria, and his enthu- 
siasms were renewed in him. But his passion for Rome 
never finds him uncritical, and he is aware of what is vulgar 
in the wonderful city. The vulgarities, however, are gradu- 
ally and subtly absorbed in this all-subduing Capital of 
the West, which Swinburne has somewhere finely apostro- 
phised as ‘Mother of all men’s nations!’ Whatever 
changes are made in Rome, somebody will be sure to abuse ; 
but Mr. Roberts is not among the idle cavillers. 

‘““T protest that we, who went with no feeling of sympathy 
with the modern Government of Signor Nathan, could find 
little to complain of. The monument to Vittore Emmanuele 
will be hideous, but the city that saw the golden image of 
Nero, the vacant swagger of the Colosseum, and the knobbly 
vitality of Bernini, need not fear one more triumph of the 
Philistines. After all, the Goths entered Rome a long while 
ago: and Rome still stands, while the Goths—who will claim 
the title?” 


Some readers may complain that the Rome of the 
ecclesiastics fills rather too great a space in these pages ; 
ut Mr. Roberts—who is either a Libera] Catholic or a very 
devout Anglican with a leaning to Catholicism—avowedly 
went on a pilgrimage. He has a good deal to say about the 
College of Cardinals, and its interests and policy, which 
he thinks are too severely localised. The Pope at the 
present day seems to be not so much the Patriarch of the 
West and the head of the whole Catholic Church as the 
Bishop of Rome and the Chief of the Sacred College. 

“It is time that Catholics who are not Latins should begin 
to insist that the Vatican officials must realise that the Pope 
was made for Christendom, not Christendom for the Pope: and 


his Holiness himself should not so encourage the idea that he is 
Italian first and Catholic afterwards.” 














Mr. Roberts discussed this aspect of Catholicism with a 
priest, and went on to ask about the interest of the Church 
in the Catholics of America. “America,” the priest replied, 
“is a very long way off.”” In Mr. Roberts’s opinion, America 
should be as near as Assisi, and Florida as familiar as 
Florence; and he suggests that, in the future, religious 
Rome may be “ not the soothing, composing, averaging power 
of Christianity, but the exciting, provocative, disturbing 
element. This is a danger which all friends of the Church 
have seen coming since the time of Pius IV., and in the 
pontificate of Pius IX. it was first transformed from a danger 
into a principle.” 

Mr. Roberts’s ardor does not forsake him when he 
stands beneath the stupendous dome of St. Peter’s. Not 
everyone who has been there ventures to write about 
St. Peter’s, and some who have done so may afterwards have 
wished that they had written instead about tramcars or 
trattorie, both of which are peculiar in Rome. But Mr. 
Roberts has always his sense of proportion, and even in 
St. Peter’s he is not tempted to folly. Architectural critics, 
we believe, are agreed in the main that this overwhelming 
Basilica, for all its vastness and magnificence, is the monu- 
mental failure of a transitional period. (Fergusson, we may 
remember, has asked what Greece, what Egypt, what India 
even, would have made of this surpassing opportunity ’) 
But there is assuredly no harm in Mr. Roberts’s suggestion 
that it looks like a temple for the gathering-in of all the 
nations of the earth. 

The Pope, we think, lost an interesting five minutes by 
the failure of the audience he was to have granted to Mr. 
Roberts ; but his Holiness had that touch of the gout which, 
in the tourist season, must often be convenient to him. 





THE NATIONAL POET OF POLAND. 


“ Adam Mickiowies : The National Fost of Poland.” By 
Monica M. Garpner. (Dent. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Many people imagine that the map of Europe may be 
changed with as little emotional difficulty as the current 
issue of postage stamps. On the surface a particular color 
sprawls beyond the familiar frontier, and the thing is done. 
Beneath the surface, however, there usually survives an 
intangible something, restless and inalienable, which refuses 
steadfastly to assimilate the new color. Occasionally, 
through the centuries, this something expresses itself not 
only in the forlorn hopes of the bayonet, but in the literature 
of the world. Such a case was the survival of the national 
spirit of obliterated Poland in the genius of Adam 
Mickiewicz. 

The third and final Partition had been effected three 
years before his birth, and, in the words of a Polish writer, 
“There remained nothing more, except a nation that refused 
to die.’ The creator of ‘‘ The Ancestors,’’ and ‘“ Thaddeus,” 
was the voice of that nation, and this deeply interesting and 
sympathetic record is a gracious tribute to a national poet 
of a people without a country. Imprisonment and exile came 
to Mickiewicz almost as a matter of routine. Released in 
April, 1824, he was banished six months later to the land 
of the hereditary enemy—the land which, in ‘“ The Road to 
Russia,’’ he addressed in words of immortal accusation :— 

“ Desolate, white, open land, waiting like a blank page to 
be written on. Will God’s finger write thereon, using for His 
signs men of goodwill? Will He trace here that holy truth that 
love must govern the human family, and that the triumphs of 
the world in self-sacrifice? Or, will the old enemy of God 
arrive instead, and engrave out with the sword that mankind 
must be bound in chains, and that the triumphs of humanity are 
in the knout?” 

Even in Russia, however, there were friends of freedom, 
and among these the young Pole was welcomed as a brother. 
But the hand of official Russia was heavy upon Mickiewicz, 
and, with dull irony, the Censor forbade that significant line 

n “Konrad Wallenrod ’’—‘“ The only weapon of the slave 
is treachery.”’ That first Konrad was the incarnation of 
the poet’s personal despair. Through the second Konrad of 
“The Ancestors,’’ Mickiewicz was to utter the national 
challenge of Poland to the Deity that witnessed her suffer- 
ings :— 

“Thou are silent, and Thou trusteth that Thou hast a 
mighty hand. Know that feeling will burn what the mind will 
not break. Thou seest that my burning-glass is love. Answer 
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mis, for I will shoot against Thy nature! If I do not overthrow 
it into ruins, then I will shake the whole space of Thy 
dominions. For I will send my voice forth through all the 
boundaries of creation, that voice which shall descend from 
generation to generation. I will cry that Thou art not the 
father in the world, but . 

“* The voice of the demon— The Tsar!’”’ 


| 


But the final chorus of this drama is one of quietude | 


and peace. The poet’s intention had been to express in this 
work the whole history of Poland’s sufferings, from the 
Partition to the persecutions under Nicholas I., but it was 
never completed. 

After his many wanderings, he arrived in Paris on 
August 1st, 1832, and here he became a veritable law-giver 
,and chieftain among his brother exiles. He urged the old 
Polish soldiers to cling to their national dress. The national 
feasts and festivals, and above all, the anniversaries of the 
Rising were sacred to him. The spirit of “The Book of 
the Polish Pilgrimage” is perhaps the most narrowly con- 
centrated of all his works, but none the less it preserved 


the national message as perhaps no other of his works | 


preserved it. In the late Russo-Japanese War there were 
many Polish soldiers upon whose corpses copies of “ The 
Book of the Polish Pilgrimage ’’ were found. 

But not only was Mickiewicz to preserve the national 
spirit of Poland in all its passionate intensity, he was 
also to preserve in epic form the customs and traditions, 
the landscapes of forest and marsh and river, the marriage 
feasts, the many-colored scenes of road and field and village, 


everything that meant national life to the generation of his | 


youth which had clung so blindly to its own reading of the 
Napoleonic legend. Some years after the publication of 
“ Thaddeus,”’ Krasinski said of it: “The poet stood on the 
isthmus between that vanishing race of men and us. Before 


they died, he saw them, and already they are no more. He | 


has eternalised that dead generation; it will not perish.” 
The private life of the poet was one of great suffering. 


His wife was subject to periodical attacks of insanity, and | 
it is scarcely surprising that he turned at last to that fatal | 


refuge of the Slav—mysticism. He came under the influence 
of Towianski, and it was through him that he lost his Chair 
of Slavonic Literature at the Collége de France, which he 


had accepted after sixteen months in the University of | 


Lausanne. The great national poet of Poland now turned 
away from art, and even burnt his manuscripts. 

But towards the end he shook off, to no small extent, the 
influence of mysticism, and, believing that his country’s 





hope was to come from the East, he threw all his energies | 


(in 1855) into raising a Polish Legion to co-operate with 
France and England against Russia. He sailed for Turkey, 
but soon realised that once more his hopes were idle; and, 
utterly discouraged, he contracted cholera and died on Novem- 
ber 26th, 1855. He died as he had lived, an exile, “ but,” in 
the words of this comprehending book, “ he lives in history, 
not only as the noble poet, the devoted patriot, but as one 
ever journeying, no matter what the sacrifice to himself, 
ever striving to lead his fellow-men to the far peaks of the 
highest things of life.”’ 





THE PAPIER-MACHE SCHOOL. 


"the ‘eated of Clementina Wing.” By W.J.Lockxr. (Lane. 
Every season brings us flocks of examples of the successful 
appeal made by writers and dramatists of the great papier- 
maché school. In painting, the chocolate-box variety of 
shiny surfaces and simpering faces, represented by Cabanel 
in France, and by the majority of R.A.’s exhibited in the 


Tate Gallery, is the most popular of all. In the 
theatre—but there is this to be said for even the 
shallowest musical comedy, that the “go” and swing 


of the actors and the shapely limbs and vivacity of 
the actresses are flesh-and-blood assets of ‘interesting 
actuality. In fiction, we know that the most highly colored 


papier-maché works, such as the grandiose concoctions of | 
Miss Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine, are not only the most | 


popular, but have power to stir even educated people, and 
draw tears from their eyes. The vogue of Mr. W. J. Locke's 
“The Beloved Vagabond’? and “The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne”’ is, therefore, in no sense surprising. 


Mr. Locke, indeed, to our great suburban public, may 
seem a novelist of “ pervasive charm,” whose airy para- 
doxes blend tastefully with dainty idealism and ingenious 
plots. To the fastidious reader, the glib sentimentality, 
pinchbeck emotionalism, and fantastic caperings of his 
puppet characters appear wearisome, and at root vulgar, in 
the sense that sham feeling and banality cannot be redeemed 
by the conjunction of ingenious fripperies. His talent, if we 
may use the word, seems to lie in the embroidering of fan- 
tastic behavior on a background of commonplace feeling. 
Take, as a specimen of emotional banality, the description of 
his heroine’s discovery that her lover is guilty of theft :— 


. Afterwards she had a confused memory that ho 
pleaded for mercy at her hands. He had only yielded in a 
moment of desperate madness; he would make secret restitu- 
tion of the diamonds. He threw himself on the ground at her 
feet and kissed her skirt, but she sat petrified, speechless, 
stricken to her soul. Then, without a word or a sign from her, 
he went out. 

“The woman by the fire recalled the anguish of the hour 
of returning life. It returned with the pain of blood returning 
to frost-bitten flesh. She loved him with every quivering fibre. 
No crime or weakness in the world could alter that. Her place 
was by his side, to champion’him through evil, to ward off 
temptation, to comfort him in his time of need. Her generous 
nature cried aloud for him, craved to take him into her arms 
and lay his head against her bosom. She scorned herself for 
having turned to him a heart of stone, for letting him go 
broken and desperate into the world. A touch would have 
changed his hell to heaven, and she had not given it. She rose 
and stood for a while, this girl of twenty, transfigured, 
vibrating with a great purpose—the woman of thirty-five 
remembered (ah God !) the thrill of it. The flames of the sun- 
rise spread through her veins. 

“In a few minutes she was driving through the busy 
streets to the man’s chambers: in a few minutes more she 
reached them. She mounted the stairs. She had no need to 
ring, as the outer door stood open. She entered. Called: 

“* Roland, are you here?’ 

“ There was no reply. She crossed the hall and went into 
the sitting-room. There on the floor lay Roland Thorne with & 
revolver bullet through his head.” 


The passage above quoted—no better or worse than scores 
of others—might, three lines excepted, be the fruit of any 
commonplace imagination. In all the others there is not a 
trace of fresh human insight or psychological power. There 
is no suggestion of conflicting shades of impulse, mood, 
or temperament in the flow of facile rhetoric. The three 
lines, however, that are highly characteristic of Mr. Locke, 
betray the secret of his popularity with that vast audience 
which loves noble attitudinising and idealistic sentiments: 
‘* She rose, and stood for a while, this girl of twenty, trans- 
figured, vibrating with a great purpose—the woman of thirty- 
five remembered (ah God!) the thrill of it.’’ These lines 
conceal successive layers of falsity, just as the Chinese 
wooden egg of childhood conceals a new egg within each 
egg. ‘‘ She stood vibrating with a great purpose.’” 
And fifteen years later she could still be thrilled by this 
naive self-glorification! But let us turn our attention to the 
main theme. 

Clementina Wing having, naturally, a heart- of gold, 
proceeds to hide it, after her lover’s suicide, under a 
misanthropic exterior. As a portrait painter of rare talent, 
‘‘ with indomitable pains she acquired the marvellous 
technique which had brought her fame.’’ The world 
whispers ‘‘ honeyed flattery into her ears,’’ money ‘‘ jingled 
in her pocket,’’ and she emerged eventually ‘‘ cynical, rough, 


dictatorial, eccentric in speech, habits, and attire.’’ ‘‘ She 
had lost the trick of personal adornment. Years of loose 
and casual corseting had ruined her figure,’’ and her 


philosophy is summed up in the pregnant saying, ‘‘ Women 
could go hang, because she did not want them; men could 
go hang likewise, because they did not want her.’’ Enter at 
this stage the idealistic hero, Ephraim Quixtus, Ph.D., ‘ 

tall, gaunt man of forty, with a sallow complexion, raven 
black hair, and great, mild, china-blue eyes.’’ Quixtus, 
of course, is a fountain of dreamy goodness. By profession 
he is a solicitor, the head of the important firm of Quixtus 
and Son, but needless to say he does not practise, but con- 
fides: his business, his fortune, his reputation into the hands 
of “the confidential clerk, Marrable, who had been in the 
office since boyhood.’’ And what should Marrable, for Mr. 
Locke’s purposes, turn out to be but “a deliberate, 
systematic villain.”’ ‘‘ Strange but true,’’ is the burden 
of our author’s song. He does not explain, he simply waves 


his hand, and the dummy figure he has just introduced flies 
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Observer.—“‘ Mr. Locke's best. 


THE SHADOW OF LOVE 
SAM’S KID 

THE VALLEY OF REGRET 
THE RED LANTERN 
OTHER LAWS 


THE 


“MR. LOCKE IS MASTER OF 


THE GLORY OF 
CLEMENTINA WING 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 


Clementina Wing and Dr. Quixtus are the two most adorable characters that 
Mr. Locke has ever brought together in holy wedlock. The phrases are Locke's most debonairly witty.” 


NONSENSE NOVELS (8s. 6d. net) 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., LONDON. W. 


MANY SPELLS.”"—The Times. 


_ a 


OTHER SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


MARCELLE TINAYRE 
F. E. MILLS-YOUNG 
ADELAIDE HOLT 
EDITH WHERRY 
JOHN PARKINSON 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 


MONDAY NEXT. 


THE TALK OF 
TOWN 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. 
AUTHOR OF “THE CHAMPAGNE STANDARD,” ‘“ ACCORDING TO MARIA,” &c., 6s. 
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ALONG THE ANDES AND DOWN 
THE AMAZON. By H. J. MOZANS. 


Author of ‘‘Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena.” 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. Gilt top. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ACompanion volume to “Up the Orinoco and Down the 
Magdalena.’ Starting from Panama, Mr. Mozans journeyed to 
Ecuador and thence to Peru, crossed the Andes to the Amazon, 
and continued his journey down the great waterway to the coast. 
A vivid picture of one of the most interesting sections of South 
America; a mass of information about Peru, Ecuador, Bogota, 
and the countries of the Amazon. 


UP THE ORINOCO AND DOWN 
THE MAGDALENA. by H..J. MOZANS. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Travels to South American countries and across the Andes 
under unique and unusual conditions. In a long review “ The 
Standard ” says ‘“‘ this is a remarkably interesting work, possessing 
that charm of novelty in which works of the same character are 


occasionally deficient.” 


THE BIG GAME OF AFRICA. By 


RICHARD TJADER. 8vo. cloth. Illustrated with 300 photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book differs from other books describing big game hunting 
in Africa. It has a scientific basis and deals very fully with all 
the requirements for such an expedition. There are practical 
nints on the skinning of mammals, the different ways of pre- 
serving the skins, and the book contains a chapter on the Ki 
Swahili trade language, which will be found of great value and 
interest to prospective travellers and hunters. 


THE JUNIOR REPUBLIC : Its History 
and Ideals. By WILLIAM R. GEORGE. 


Fully illustratei1. Crown 8vo. 326 pages. 6s. net. 

Contains the interesting story of the foundation of a self- 
governing community, in which every position of trust, every 
office, and every undertaking is in the hands of the boys them- 
selves. It is not a picturesque philanthropic movement: but a 
serious effcrt to solve the question of moral responsibility by 
placing trust in the boys. 





THE OBVIOUS ORIENT. By ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART. Cloth 8vo. 6s. net. 

A vivid and stimulating account of a trip round the world, 

including the Pacific Coast of America, the Canadian North-West, 
Alaska, Japan, China, and the Philippines. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. By G. 


STANLEY HALL, Professor in Psychology and Pedagogy at 

Harvard University. Author of ‘“ Youth,” ** Adolescence,” 

&c. Two volumes. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 3ls. 6d. net. i 
A new work on Psychology written by such an eminent authority 
as Professor Stanley Hall is an event which will interest all 
students of education. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. 3é7 


pages. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 15s. net. 

A Record of Events and Progress during 1910—the first volume 
of a series devoted to American affairs- scientific, historical, 
commercial, educational, sociological, literary and economic. An 
indispensable work of reference for bankers, men of commerce, 
educationalists, municipal authorities, librarians, and all searchers 
for exact information. Full subject index and various cross 
reierences 


COMPLETE PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. By 


RAY MORRIS. Cloth. Demy 8vo. 309 pages. With 24 illus- 
trative charts. 7s. 6d. net. 


RAILWAY RATES and TRAFFIC. 


By EMORY R, JOHNSON and GROVER C. HUEBNER. Cloth. 
Demy 8vo, two volumes, 972 pages. Elaborately illustrated 
with maps, charts, diagrams, and forms. 2ls. net. 

These volumes are written to meet the demand of railway 
officials for authentic information regarding railway administra- 
tion, traffic services, and rate systems. They will be of daily 
assistance to railway officials, to Government officers, University 
students, and all writers upon transportation questions. 


COST-KEEPING FOR MANUFACTUR- 
ING PLANTS. ByS. H. BUNNELL. Cloth, 


Large 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The descriptions and illustrations will enable any intelligent 
reader to understand the principles of cost-keeping. 
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into halves and vanishes, like the policeman in the panto- 
mime, the head soaring into the flies, and the trunk dis- 
appearing into the trap-door. So with Marrable: “How 
could this man have done these things? Marrable had sobbed 
over his father’s grave, had put his arm affectionately round 
Quixtus’s shoulders, and led him away to the mourning 
coach. Marrable had stood by him by another open grave, 
that of his dead wife, and had comforted him with affec- 
tionate sympathy. How could a man shower upon 
another his tears, his sympathy, his implied loyalty, his 
blessings, and all the time be a treacherous scoundrel work- 
ing his ruin?’’ We yearn to know why; but Mr. Locke has 
discovered that if he draws a cheque to order on the 
mysteriousness of human nature, the artless reader will 
endorse it and be paid with the cash of imagination. So the 
puppet Marrable dances across the stage for two or three 
pages, turns, waves his ‘‘ cheery hand,’’ and disappears. 

And at this stage an uncomfortable doubt creeps into the 
reader’s mind. The walking ideas, styled characters, are 
the children of the author’s brain, but the literary clothes 
they wear, do they not smell of storage in the lumber 
rooms of the illustrious dead? This Ephraim Quixtus, full 
of mild benevolence, and genial charity, of ‘‘ blameless 
moral character,” extraordinarily innocent, whose ‘“ portrait 
had been hung above the presidential chair of the Anthropo- 
logical Society,’’ what is he but the humorless shadow of 
our old friend Mr. Pickwick? We entirely absolve Mr. W. J 
Locke of any suspicion of plagiarism, but the weekly meetings 
between the benevolent Dr. Quixtus and his three shabby 
guests, Huckaby, Vandermeer, and Billiter, whom he enter- 
tains regularly at his table, and into whose greatcoat 
pockets he slips secretly his friendly donations, what are they 
but Dickens-and-water? The drink is thin, but it is surely 
brewed on the recipe, modernised, of the wizard of the 
’sixties. However, be that as it may, Mr. Locke has every 
right to claim the credit of Dr. Quixtus’s paradoxical 
development. The secret of the author’s method, his 
*‘ essential quiddity,’’ lies in his fantastic exaggeration of 
any given line of conduct. Successive thunderbolts of mis- 
fortune fall on Dr. Quixtus’s head, and this is how our 
author depicts the psychological change in the good man’s 
attitude to his fellows :— 


He was thrilled, 


: like a drunken man, with a 
new sense of life. 


Years had fallen from his shoulders. He 
had solved the riddle of the world. Baseness, treachery, 
cruelty, he felt them pulsating in his heart with a maddening 
joy of existence. Evil was his good. He was no longer even 
a base, treacherous, cruel man. He was a devil incarnate. 
The long exultant years in front of him would be spent in 
deeds of shame and crime and unprecedented wickedness. If 
there was a throne to be waded to through slaughter, through 
slaughter would he wade to it. He would shut the gates of 
Mercy on mankind. He held out both hands in front of him 
with stiffened, outspread fingers. If only there were a human 
throat between them, how they would close around it, how he 
would gloat over the dying agony! Caligula was the man for 
him. He regretted his untimely death. What a colleague 
could have been made of the fiend who wished that the whole 
human race had one neck, so that it could be severed at one 
blow ! 

He walked along the streets, heedless of direc- 
tion, down Shaftesbury Avenue, across Piccadilly Circus blazing 
with light, through Leicester Square, along the still hurrying 
Strand to Fleet Street, noiseless and empty, his brain on fire, 
weaving exquisite fabrics of devilry. Suddenly he halted on 
a glorious thought. Why should he not begin there and then? 
The whole of London, with its crime and sin and rottenness, lay 
before him. He retraced his steps back to the Babylon of the 
West. What could he do? Where could he find adequate 


wickedness ? ”” 

Observe, again, that the effect, such as it is, of this pic- 
ture is obtained through the medium of unblushing exaggera- 
tion. The whole conception is, of course, childish, but the 
total lack of artistic shading, the flat crudity of drawing, 
make the figure of Dr. Quixtus seem to be hacked out of 
wood with a blunt literary hatchet. 

The chief distinction between the work of the old- 
fashioned and of the modern papier-maché school is that 
the latter deliberately eschews the former’s efforts after a 
realistic illusion. The popular favorites of the last genera- 
tion did not, of course, get it, as a glance round the Tate 
Gallery shows, but they took great pains to study 
“local color,” and search out fitting “properties.” The 
suburban audience of to-day seems, however, to content 
itself with a reflection of a reflection of life. For example, 
Dr. Quixtus, in his pursuit of wickedness, goes on the Turf, 











and we are accordingly introduced to a little scene in which, 
Quixtus, aided by Billiter, backs the least likely horses and 
wins nine hundred pounds. But there is no more “atmo- 
sphere” vouchsafed us here than there is “atmosphere ”’ 
in the scenes of Dr. Quixtus in Paris. The characters 


have their being and pursue their unnatural courses 
in an airless vacuum of unreality. The suburbs, we 
shrewdly suspect, now resent anything so vulgar as 


the representation of real bodies and souls, and the real 
earth and its products. They begin to require an idealised 
sublimation of all facts, and in “The Glory of Clementina 
Wing” Mr. Locke has got, perhaps, further away from 
reality than any of his rivals. He is forced to construct 
his story out of some material, of course, but he has con- 
trived to get rid of human qualities and model his figures 
out of papier-maché pure and simple. 





BOOKS 
“Italy, the Magic Land.” 


s. 6d. net.) 

‘a book has most of the graces and failings of Ameri- 
can travel literature, which are themselves to some extent 
the product of American methods of travel. We find in these 
pages the vividness of personal impressions flashed upon a 
receptive mind, the flow of an enthusiastic eloquence, the 
outpourings of a farextending, if somewhat superficial, 
literary culture ; and we also find the dogmatic setting-forth 
of undigested opinions and the carelessness in details that 
is inseparable from a book hastily written and ill-revised. 
Such a statement as that “Cardinal Merry del Val repre- 
sents the most advanced and progressive thought of the 
day,’’ on p. 149, and the painful attempt to reconcile it, 
on p. 435, with his well-known Jesuit and reactionary 
convictions, is not calculated to give readers confidence. 
Discussing art matters, Miss Whiting is still more un- 
fortunate. Even in criticising art, one should surely possess 
some knowledge, both of art and of other people’s criticisms ; 
but this author’s conception of nineteenth-century sculpture 
seems to begin with Canova and Thorvaldsen and to end with 
the little group of American sculptors who follow the same 
pseudo-classical ideals. Her exalted estimate of Canova 
completely ignores the verdict of modern criticism that that 
sculptor is chiefly memorable for his aphorisms. Her re- 
marks, we regret to say, on Renaissance Art are of very little 
value ; and what, by the way, is the “ Baroco”’ style? (p. 31.) 
Miss Whiting appears to have lingered some time in Rome, 
and her account of the social life of that cosmopolitan city 
is interesting, even if a trifle too journalistic. Her descrip- 
tion, too, of the discomforts of Italian railways evokes our 
personal sympathy, and the chapter on Naples and its 
neighborhood exhales a pleasant sense of the atmosphere 
pertaining thereto, although the padding of re-printed 
Colonna Vittoria literature is excessive. And Miss Whiting’s 
modesty should have prevented her airing her knowledge of 
historical chronology in this fashion: ‘“ Herculaneum is held 
to have been founded by Hercules when he landed at Cam- 
pania, returning from Liberia, some three hundred years 
B.c.”” After this, the wrong date given for the destruction 
of the city appears the minutest trifle. 

¥ & x 


“The Life of Sir Joseph Banks.” 
12s. 6d. net.) 


IN 


By LILIAN 


BRIEF. 


WHITING. (Cassell, 


By EpWArD SmitTH. (Lane. 

Mr. Epwarp Situ has selected Sir Joseph Banks as a 
prominent figure who “ could be chosen to serve as a common 
centre ’’ for “presenting to modern readers an unfamiliar 
side of the eighteenth century, in which Science and Public 
Spirit would be represented.” The choice is a good one, 
for, as Mr. Smith remarks, science was the passion of Sir 
Joseph Banks, and the public service through ‘the applica- 
tions of science was his constant aim. Elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society at the early age of twenty-three, Banks 
won his chief fame by the scientific results of his voyage 
round the world with Captain Cook in the “Endeavor.” He 
became President of the Royal Society in 1778, though not 
without some hostility on the part of those who held that 
a man who had not distinguished himself in mathematics 
was unfit to occupy a chair that had been held by Newton. 
But Banks fully justified his position. His money was 


always at the service of any movement for the advancement 
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LYNWOOD & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SHADOW ON THE PURPLE: Recollections of an Ex- 

Attache. Recorded by a Peeress. 

Crown 8vo. 312 pages. 6s. Also Colonial Edition, Paper and Cloth. 

An amazing chronicle of the secrets, adventures, scandals, and 
intrigues of a Foreign Court. Of breathless interest, more exciting 
than the wildest imaginative fiction. The events related are true, 
though characters, places &c., are disguised. 

THE SERPENT. A Tale of the Chiltern Hills. 

By WINIFRED MAY SCOTT. With numerous illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 288 pages. 6s. Also Colonial Edition, Cloth. 

A fascinating novel of exceptional interest, with an attractive 
love story and an involved plot, containing also some charming 
descriptions and illustrations of Bucks scenery. 

THE HARVEST. 

By EVELYNE CLOSE. Crown 8vo. 320 pages. 6s. Also Colonial 

Edition, Cloth. 

A powerful novel on very unusual lines. The heroine seeks to 
atone for pre-nuptial sin, and to redeem her honour. Pitiful— 
yet irresistibly fascinating. 
A MAID OF THE MALVERNS. A Romance of the Blackfriars 

Theatre. 

By T. H. PORTER. 

Edition, Cloth. 

An historical novel, 
characters. 

AN UNNATURAL MOTHER. 

By SLIEVE FOY. Crown 8vo. 

Colonial Edition, Cloth. 

A novel of very strong interest by an Irish writer, the principal 
character being a selfish, designing woman of the world who 
compromises her daughter's honour. 
LOVE—AND THE PEOPLE. 

By EDITH ANNE 7: 320 pages. 6s. 

Also Colonial Edition, Cloth. 


A charming love story, and an interesting study of the metives 
and methods of social reformers. 
THE FORERUNNER. 

By ELWYN THOMAS. Crown 8vo. 

6s. Also Colonial Edition, Cloth. 

Awarded the first prize at the Royal Welsh National Eisteddfod. 
A novel .of exceptional interest, depicting Welsh life, thought, 
ete., during the seventeenth century. 

THE BOOK OF THE ENGLISH OAK. 

By CHARLES HURST. With 14 illustrations, from photographs. 

Crown 8vo. Buckram. 138 pages. 5s. net. 

An original and interesting monograph on the Oak Tree, written 
from a popular standpoint. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL, Being Sketches of Elementary 
School Life. 
By RALPH WIDDRINGTON. 
ls. net. 
Substantially stories of fact from elementary schools, they 
contain also an element of serious, if _ criticism. 





Crown 8vo. 288 pages. 6s. Also Colonial 


introducing Ben Jonson and contemporary 


256 pages 3s. 6d. Also 


Crown 8vo. 


312 pages, with frontispiece. 


Crown 8vo. Attractive cover. 


LYNWOOD & GO., LTO, iSusonmase™™™ "om 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SUNDAYS. 






‘The Sunday AUGUST 
; aie SU N DAY —— 
Recreation AT Ready 

tiie H 0 iA E ey 


August contains :— 


“Supply”: Experiences of a Peripatetic Preacher 
God and the Holidays. By Dr. Horton. 

The Vicar of Yarmouth. By W. J. Hatt. 

Holidays. By Rev. T. A. GuRNEy, M.A. 


Mrs. Carus-Wilson’s Open Letter to the Mother of 


Two Boys at School. 
St. Paul’s Praise of Covetousness. 
WATKINSON. 
Wild Seas and Strange Folk. 
FOUR COMPLETE STORIES 


AND MANY OTHER INTERESTING ITEMS. 


By Dr. W. L. 


Published by THE RELICIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


If you cannot get the August number from a Newsagent or 

i= from the Railway Bookstall, the Publishers will post you a 
SPECIMEN COPY, on receipt of three penny stamps at 
the above address. 
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Great Original Work on the Anthro- 
pology, 
and Sociology of 


6/- 


Pathology, 
the Jews. 


Demography, 


6/- 


596 Pages. 154 Illustrations. 
BY 


Dr. MAURICE FISHBERG. 
THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


London (Paternoster re and Felling- -on- “Tyne. 


MEXICAN NORTHERN POWER COMPANY, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 


First Mortgage 5 per cent. 30 Year Gold Bonds. 
Issued in London in April, 1911. 


HOLDERS of the talons representing the 50 per cent. bonus Com- 
mon Stock due to allottees of the above Bonds are reminded that 
these talons can now be exchanged for Certificates for the said Stock. 

Talons must be lodged with Messrs. Parr’s Bank, Limited, 4, 
Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C., three clear days for examination. 

July 26th. 1911, 

P.S.—This notice only applies to Allottees who have not yet ex- 
changed their talons for Stock Certificates. 





TANGYE’S 


Type “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c, 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 






























Rexine is not only the nicest furniture 
covering, it is the only hygienic one. It 
is germ-proof and can easily be washed. 


It has the exact appearance of leather—the 
same grain—the same rich 

colourings. But in every | . 
other way it is much bet- 


ter than leather yet is one- 
fourth the cost. 





Rexine gives a distinction Ee 
to any room and is an 
yw economy. 






For furniture, carriages, motor- 
cars. mailcarts, etc., Rexine has 
no equal. Ask your furnishing 
house for samples. 


In case of difficulty 
write— 






The British Leather Cloth 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Hyde, nr. Manchester. 
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of science, and his encyclopedic studies made him distin- 
guished in many fields. To the present day, Kew Gardens 
are a memorial of the impulse he gave to botanical re- 
searches, and a recent volume, published in New South 
Wales, shows that Australians retain the memory of the 
man whom they call the father of their country. Mr. 
Smith has made use of the documents at the British 
Museum, at the Natural History Museum, and at Kew. 
By means of these and other sources he has compiled a good 


| 
| 


account of Banks, together with some glimpses of his 


contemporaries, such as Davy, Brougham, Buckland, and 
Marsden, as well as some fresh side-lights into the life of 
the period. An interesting section deals with the relations 
between Banks and George III. “ Farmer George’’ natur- 
ally turned to Banks for advice in his agricultural experi- 
ments, and though Banks resigned because of the King’s ill- 
temper, the quarrel was healed, and he kept up in his 
interest in the royal farm for several years. 


* * * 
‘* Central America and Its Problems,” By Freperick PALmgr. 
(Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Patmer’s book is an account of a journey from the 
Rio Grande to Panama, through the Central American 
Republics. The opening chapters deal with Mexico, and 
endorse the account of the slavery in Yucatan, given by Mr. 
J. K. Turner in a volume which we reviewed a few weeks 
ago. The condition of affairs in Guatemala seems to be even 
worse, for although the peonage system has nominally been 
abolished, it has been merely re-arranged so as to permit 
of more profit to the official, and less for the planter and 
the Indian. The “repartimento’’ system of impressing 
laborers still flourishes, and Mr. Palmer gives a dark picture 
of the rule of the “ jéfes politicos,’’ who have power of life 
and death, and are often guilty of the greatest cruelty. Indeed, 
the whole condition of the Central American Republics, as 
described in this book, is, with the exceptions of Costa Rica 
and Panama, a state of sheer anarchy. Revolution is always 
smouldering, and once a government is established, it begins 
a career of plunder. “All the minds of the country are 


occupied with machinations, and the wheels-within-wheels | 


of plots and counter-plots are past any outsider’s under- 
standing.” Mr. Palmer’s remedy is annexation by the 
United States. He rejects what he calls “the later inter- 
pretation” of the Monroe Doctrine, and maintains that “ for 
the past five years occupation has been warranted in at 
least two of the Republics.” The United States are invited 
to do what has been done in Cuba, “to give these people 
a chance for a fair start, which they have never had.’’ This 
is the common mood of Imperialism, but we doubt whether 
the Cuban experiment has been entirely satisfactory. 
* * 

‘Riches and Poverty (1910).” By L. 

(Methuen. 5s, net.) 

Mr. Cu10zza Money has achieved a remarkable success 
by the wide circulation of his elaborate statistical inquiry 
into the distribution of property and income. In this tenth 
and revised edition, he brings up to date much of his 
material and reinforces his conclusions. The severe 


G. CHiozzA Monmy. 


scrutiny to which his calculations have been subjected has | 


not seriously damaged his results. Recent evidence shows 
that the wage-earners have been losing ground, Trade 
Unionism not keeping pace with the improved organisation 
and bargaining power of combined employers. The chart 
upon his title-page dividing our population, as regards 
income, into three classes— 


1,400,000 persons owning £634,000,000 
4,100,000 o 2 £275,000,000 
39,000,000 - Ms £935,000,000 


stands as a challenge to the injustice of our economic system. 
Its substantial accuracy is justified by statistics of inherit- 
ance showing that two-thirds of the property passing each 
year at death is left by 4,000 persons, the other one-third 
representing the property of the remaining seventy-six 
thousand estates. High infant mortality, neglected child- 
hood, enfeebled or degraded homes, defective education, 
empty country, congested city life, every form of social 
malady, are rooted in this mal-distribution of wealth. Mr. 
Money repeats his demand for national organisation upon a 
basis of equitable apportionment of work and wealth, and 
develops his scheme of direct graduated taxes to finance the 
national policy. 








The Weck in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
July 21. July 28. 
Consols aie pon 794 = 78% 
Midland Deferred... 764 a“ 
Canadian Pacific ... 252} 2493 


Peru Pref. ... i nie ee 413 a Se 
Mexican Railway Stock ... ove ore 47} oe §6=—«._: 46587 

Tue burden of Morocco has weighed heavily upon the City 
this week. Business on the Stock Exchange has been dull, 
with occasional attacks, not of panic but of sudden anxiety ; 
and in the Money Market, brokers and bankers have shown 
a common disinclination to ‘undertake fresh liabilities. 
Money has, in consequence, continued very plentiful ; fresh 
undertakings, which would have increased the demand for 
it, have been postponed, and the outstanding liabilities 
have been reduced. This is the first symptom of a time of 
unrest. The second, still happily remote, is a. general 
restriction of credit, leading to scarcity and high rates. 
Credit is like a sea anemone: Touch it roughly enough, all 
its wide-spread tentacles are drawn in, and it shrivels to a 
hard knot. The affair of Agadir is still far from having 
any such effect; but the City is anxious, and the Stock 
Markets react to the ups and downs of its hopes and fears. 
It has no pleasant distractions. The Cardiff strike is the 
alternative food for thought, and the Constitutional crisis. 


THe Brrxspeck MupDLe. 

The scheme of arrangement for the creditors of the 
Birkbeck Bank, in itself a sensible settlement, has unfortu- 
nately been allowed to get into a muddle, for which the 
Official Receiver’s department cannot be exonerated from 
all blame. There was a question about the B shareholders’ 
liability to other creditors. The Official Receiver’s scheme 
was intended to leave it unaffected. Apparently it 
did not, and amendments had to be made. Insufficient con- 
sideration was given to the matter before and at the meet- 
ings at which a vote was taken on the amended scheme. 
There was some doubt what people were voting about, and 
now the Court has had to direct a fresh vote. It is clear 
that the Official Receiver has been in too much of a hurry; 
he has neglected the stitch in time, which would have saved 
nine. A full and careful public statement as to the position 
of the liquidation before the meetings would have saved much 
misunderstanding. 

Tue Monsoon. 

The price of silver fell very low last week, to 24d. per 
oz., and less. This was the consequence of the bad rainfall 
so far in the Monsoon, of which Mr. Montagu spoke in 
pessimistic terms in his Indian Budget speech. Bad rains 
mean bad crops; bad crops mean a decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of the Indian people, and a consequent decrease in 
their demand for currency and silver ornaments. Hence the 
bear movement amongst speculators in silver. But a bad 
Monsoon has a wider interest than that which it has for the 
silver market. Resulting in diminished purchasing power 
in India, it results also in a decreased demand for the goods 
of Lancashire and the West Riding. The Monsoon is, in 
fact, one of the fundamental events from which proceed 
trade booms, or their opposite. The inadequate rainfall in 
India is of more real importance, in the long run, than the 
Moroccan crisis, with the Constitutional crisis thrown in. 
Happily, there is yet time for matters to improve. 


Tue Insurance or War Risks. 

Lloyd’s underwriters have been doing a good business 
this week in insuring cautious spirits against loss resulting 
from an outbreak of war. On a P.P.I. policy (“ policy proof 
of interest’’), insuring against a total loss in case of war 
breaking out within three months, the premium has varied 
from 4 to 8 guineas per cent. The variation reflects the rela- 
tion of supply to demand rather than changes in the under- 
writers’ estimate as to the likelihood of war. Such policies, 
which are, of course, simply wagers on the event, are largely 
issued to stockbrokers who want some protection for a bull 
speculation which might suffer from a war-scare slump. 
Thus sometimes, when stocks are rising, the premium on 
war risks is rising too—an apparent contradiction. 


LuUCELLUM. 
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A Country 


for London’s poor children. That is our aim, and each 
year, if sufficient donations are forthcoming, it is 
brought within the experience of hundreds of poor, deli- 
cate children, and at very small cost. 

A children’s country holiday fund is now a recog- 
nised feature of modern philanthropic enterprise, and 


London Congregational Union has been particularly 
vigorous in this direction. 

In every populous urban district there are thousands 
of little ones whose straightened circumstances make this 


particular form of ministry specially valuable, alike in | 
' their physical and moral interests. 


And it is for the 
sake of these children that we make this appeal. Think 
for a moment what a fortnight in the country means to 
them. For a brief spell they are permitted to leave 
the Ruge blocks of buildings where they are crowded to- 
gether. For a few days they exchange the flowerless and 
treeless asphalted courts and streets for a more congenial 
playground. Hitherto their little lives have been 
bounded by grimy buildings, foggy skies, and the know- 
ledge of the ceaseless, ruthless struggle for bread. Under 
the wholesome influence of good air and plenty of it, 
clean sheets, and soap and water, roses are painted on 
pallid cheeks and a comely plumpness appears on 
emaciated limbs. Eyes that shone with the unnatural 
brilliancy of incipient fever—the product of bad food 
and vitiated air—or that wore the dull, leaden gaze of 
premature age, sparkle again with the healthy merri- 
ment of childhood. Fourteen short days in a cottage 
home in the garden of England work miracles. For the 
time, at any rate, no unnaturally darkened streets, but 
a picturesque village, abounding in streams, ponds, 
water-mills, and ancient habitations, such as fill the 
youthful heart alternately with wonder and delight. 

Instead of the flowerless and treeless streets, there 
are grassy slopes down which the children may roll 
without hurt or danger until they are tired, or they may 
pluck the flowers or catch the fish, with no one to say 
them nay. There are acres and acres of pige-woods 
absolutely free and open, and to the youngsters they are 
a world of positively unique delight. 

The question naturally arises, “ Who are these boys 
and girls whom the Committee send away to the hills 
and woods for a fortnight of unalloyed delight?’’ They 
are the children of the very poor, and are selected from 
among their parishioners by the ministers and workers 
of the Crossways Central Mission, Tolmers Square 
Church, Canning Town, Colliers Road, Hoxton, Isling- 
ton, Claremont, and many other centres where the Mis- 
sion work is carried on. Great care is exercised in the 
selection of the children. On the one hand, children are 
eliminated whose parents are in such a position that they 
can, with a little sacrifice, send away their children 
themselves. On the other hand, consideration of hygiene 
insist that boys and girls whose physical cleanliness is 
considerably at fault, should also be set aside. On the 
latter point, it need hardly be said, great care and 
delicacy need to be exercised. 

Altogether six batches of about fifty children each, 
are sent away each year. The first party goes the first 
Saturday in June; the others follow at fortnightly inter- 
vals, and the series is generally completed with a com- 
pany of factory girls, from sixteen to twenty-four, who 
g0 for one week only. 

Over the varied pursuits of the children a lady tact- 

fully presides, administers cautions, answers questions, 


Fortnight 


| children are the good 


| women who give them 
for many years the Philanthropic Committee of the | 


or offers help, as dis- 
cretion or necessity 
dictates. The tempor- 
ary ‘‘ mothers ’’ of the 


their shelter, sparing 
no pains to make their 
little guests comfort- 
able and happy. They 
charge only a meagre 
5s. per week per child, 
for all their risks and 
providences. The total 
cost per child, includ- 
ing the train-fare, board and lodging, and all incidental 
expenses, amounts, therefore, to no more than thirteen 
shillings for the period. In some cases the parents show 
their gratitude by providing a portion of the cost. 
This enables the Committee, in framing their appeal, to 
ask the philanthropic public for assistance at the 
nominal rate of 10s. per child, and it is hoped that many 
who read these lines will respond by giving at least one 
child a fortnight’s holiday in the country. 

In addition to this excellent work among the children 
in the summer-time, the London Congregational Union 
does a great work at various centres throughout the year, 
full particulars of which will readily be sent to any who 
would like to be acquainted with the work done. in 
fact, it is one of the boasts of the Union, that all par- 
ticulars are given about their work. There is no 
desire to hide anything, and they are only too pleased 
when donors exercise the right to which their subscrip- 
tion entitles them, of making personal inspection of the 
Charity to which they are sending their money. 

Will you please help to give a few days’ pleasure to 
some poor children? These days of excessive heat make 
the children’s appeal for your kind help more urgent. 
The poor, delicate little ones are pleading; please 
respond. All contributions will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Rev. R. J. Evans, M.A., 20a, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


H.M.S. “WORCESTER.” 
Estabtished 1862. Incorporated 1893. 


Chairman— 
Sik THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.O.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman— 
Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Caplain-Superintendent— 
Commr, D. WILSON-GARKER, R.N.R., F.B.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
The ship is anchored in the Thames, off Greerhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 
The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have already passed cut as duly qualified in that 
capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 
Two years on the “ Worcester” counts as one year’s sea service to 
holders of ‘‘ Worcester ” Certificates 
MODERATE TERMS. 
For lllustrate Prospectus apply to the Secretary, 72, Mark Lane, 
London, EC. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


the General and Queen’s Hospitals for Clinical 
Teaching. 


Associated with 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY. 
In conjunction with the Birmingham Dental Hospital. 
THE 


WINTER SESSION OPENS OCTOBER 2nd, 1911. 


The University grants Degrees in Medicine, Surgery, and Public 
Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrees and a 
Diploma in Dental Surgery. 

The courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to:— 


GILBERT BARLING, M.8c., F.R.C.S., 


Dean. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident 

mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Four- 

teen acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. 
Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the Country, 4 miles from Crewe. Excellent Buildings and Equipment. 
Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. 
Prospectus on application to the Headmaster. Inspection specially invited. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


New boys arrive for Autumn term, September 19th, others, | 


20th. Particalars in Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully, 
trom ihe Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory Schooi, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education. 


A 

eENW 

t ETTS grarrorasnir’? Illustrated 
Cc 


(spre R. L. AGER, M.A. 








Proepectus 
Oxford Headmaster. 





\ ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—Next term begins 


on September l4th. For Scheme of Scholarships and Prospectus 
apply to the Secretary. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
_Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 


other information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the School. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Fréends). 








Head Master: ARTHUR Rowntree, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





For full particulars about Scholarships, and copies of the 
Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MasTeER, Bootham School, York. 





| 
| 
| 





| 
\ 
| 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NErLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class, Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg), 
Prospectus on application. 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
STOCKWELL TRAINING COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Council of the British and Foreign School Society will 
appoint, as soon as possible, a resident Lady Principal of Stockwell 
Training College, at a salary of £400 per annum. rising to £450 
per annum by biennial additions of £25, together with board, 
rooms, etc. Candidates holding University degree (or its equiva- 
lent) will, other things being equal, have preference. Forms of 
application may be obtained, by forwarding addressed foolscap 
envelopes, from the Secretary of the Society, to whom, at the 
address given below, applications, with printed or type-written 
copies of not more than four testimonials (preferably on foolscap 
paper), should be sent not later than September 29th. Personal 
canvassing will disqualify the applicant. 

W. PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
British and Foreign School Society, 
114, Tempte CHAMBERS, LonDON, E.C. 
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In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 



































q much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 











R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 
£18 18 Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg (for Moscow), 
Ss. Travemiinde (for Liibeck and Hamburg), etc., July 29. 
£9 19s 6d SPECIAL CRUISE TO THE NORWEGIAN 


FJORDS, August 19th. 
THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 
(Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN), 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N,W. 


OLIDAYS.—Delightful, inexpensive Continental Tours, con- 
ducted by LADIES. Write, Secretary, Women’s International 
League, 199, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 








TO BE LET. 





Aug. & Sept. 


TO LET. FURNISHED. 
SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE AND GARDEN, 
YorxksHirE Moors. 
600-ft. above sea. Pine-woeds. Fishing. 





WILKINSON, 60, MARYGATE, YORK. 








TYPEWRITING. 


j}XPERIENCED LADY TYPIST, with own machine, requires 
HOME WORK. Authors, MSS., Medical Work, ete. Write, “E.P.’ 
55, Brodrick Road. Upper Tooting, 8. W. 








YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken by lady with wide 
business experience. French, German, and Spanish trans. Authors 
manuseripts promptly transcribed. “Transcripts,” 113, Gower St., WC 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Arundel Pictures for Sale. 
tticelli’s “ Primavera,” eon £10 10s. 
Botticelli’s “ ‘Venus Rising from the = - £10 168. 
Angelica’s “ Presentation” ... ‘ -» =—508. 
Cavazolla’s * fn aay og mo 
Lippi’s ‘* St. Peter in on” = A ian oi \ 
Taconese’ ’s “ Justice,” and “ ‘Temperance ” wie .. 21s. each. 
“Nursing of Bacchus” 5s. 


W., 53. Paternoster Row, E. C. 





HARING CROSS CON VALESCENT “HOME, Limpsfield, 
Surrey.—Men and women needing rest and change recetved at this most 
beautifully-situated and bracing hom-. No infectious nor consumptive cases 
admitted. Charges 1.s. 6d. per week. There are also cubicles for women 
at 1 guinea a week. Return railway tickets from London for a month, 2s.; 
fly fare, 1s. hd.—Apply, by haa to the Matron. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
No, 548. AUGUST, 191%. Price 2/6. 


1. RACIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CONGRESS OF RACES 
By >ir H. H. Johnston 
Sir Harry Johnston in this very important paper deals with the 
First Congress of Races now being held in London, and formulates 
“the problems arising from racial differences and affinities.” 
2. ARBITRATION By Andrew Carnegie 
Mr. Carnegie claims that the mission of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
the abolition of war by arbitration. Since 1890 a movement for 
arbitration between England and the United States has been in pro- 
gress, and now that it has reached success its example is being 
followed by other nations. 


3. THE END Or IMPERIAL1SM AND AFTER 
By A. G. Gardiner 
Mr. Gardiner, the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily News,”’ declares that the 
Imperial Conference of this year has proved that “Imperialism is 
dead,” though ‘*‘ the Imperial connection ’’ tends to become closer, 
and this plan of co-operation is the Liberal scheme. 
4. MOROCCO, THE POWERS, ANu THE TinANCIEAS 
y S.u. Bensusan 
In this paper the genesis of the Morocco me A is traced, and 
the part played by International financiers is considered. 
5. THE ARISTOCRATIC ei erts tek * IN AKT 
yL. March-Phillipps 
Mr. Phillipps tells us that the papehectigy "of Eighteenth-century 
Georgian art shows no sign of abating. 
6 INDIAN LAW AND ENGL.SH L.EGISLATION.-I. 
' y tne Hon. Mr. Justice SanKaran Nair 
This eminent judge dwetis on the intolerance of the orthodox 
Hindus in all matters dealing with the reform of the Hindu law, 
however evil that law or custom may be. Legislative Councils cannot 
deal with the subject. 
7. LONDON AS SHOWN BY SHAKESPEARE By Hubert Ord 
Mr. Ord reconstructs Sixteenth-century London from the material 
to be found in Shakespeare’s plays, and prints a remarkable Map 
of London containing the names of no less than seventy-six places in 
London named by the poet. 
& THE RISE OF THE IRISH THEATRE 
y Mr. Charles Tennyson 
Mr. Tennyson traces the history of the Trish Theatre of to-day, and 
dwells at length on the high literary value of the Irish Drama, as 
represented by the works of Mr. Yeats, Lady Gregory, Mr. J. M. 
Synge, and others. 
% HISTORICAL FACT AND SPIRITUAL REALITY 
y Emma Marie Caillard 
Miss Caillard discourses on the theme that the spiritual realities 
of the Life of Christ are really evidence of the historical reality of 
10. FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
Dr. Dillon discusses at length the relationship of Morocco and 
Germany. Germany’s action is traditional, and represents Bismarck’s 
policy of supplying a field of friction between other powers. Dr. 
Dillon holds that France must predominate in Morocco. 
ll LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Reviews of books. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS. 





THACKERAY’S HOTEL 





(Temperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor, Spacious Dining 
on Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout All Floors Fire 
pros — Sanitation. Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROOMS, including attendance 
from 3/6 to 6/0. full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic Address—** Thackeray, London, 





LOND 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. a B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 


0-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston "Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 





ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 


in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Road. 





Miss Tye. 


THE QUEEN, — 
Central. Beard and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. 








Close Pier; let- Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Clif Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE 











H. J. Preston. 


E. ‘Richard, , Manager. 








BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
i CONWAY. 

LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique sitnation. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL 


8S. R. Jefferson. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MaoGregor’ eS -« Scotland’ “ leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices, Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL Proprietor, W. Pearl. 




















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either sté station 
LLANDUDNO. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. 
Promenade. Premier position. 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. _& Manager—J ‘ Wilson. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tarif. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


Facing Sea. Centre of 
— 





J. T. _ Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres. 














THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 


The Self-Made Man. 
BY EDWIN PUGH. 


Wengen in Ju in July. 
What Sanatoriums Have Done for Germany. 


Week-ends at Nesscombe. 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
No. IX.—* The Conquest of Ugliness” (continued). 


How to Keep Cool in July—on the Problems Page. 
Reviews of Books of Travels. 
F.C. G. Cartoons. Events of the Week. 


Saturday Westminster. July 29. 
ONE PENNY. 











SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand — 








PENTRE. 
f PENTRE |} HOTEL, Rhondda ‘Tel. No. P.O. ¥. __W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St.,Hot Luncheens, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
SWANSEA. ‘ 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 


electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, a Shore. 
. KE. W. Hicks 





Sectioning Golf Links 





“Whitey. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARKRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. lst a. Temp., Tel. a2 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VIII. OF THE NATION 


is ready, and may be obtained free op 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 














Offices : Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 





application to the Manager. 
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In the above Silhouette Lansdowne does not appear so tall as Lloyd George, 
nor he so tall as Asquith, but if measured they will all be found of equal height. 
N.B.—NO OTHER EQUALITY 1S TO BE INFERRED. 
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